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PREFACE. 



The volume here presented to the public is the 
resumi of a greater work on the same subject, 
at which the author has been labouring for 
some time, and in which he proposed fully to 
discuss the origin, the political and intellectual 
development and the present condition of the 
Slavonic nations. The revolutions of Europe 
within the last few months have, however, pre- 
cipitated events, and the movements in the 
Southern and Western Slavonic countries, 
have already become of so v much importance, 
that the author has deemed it advisable no 
longer to defer pressing upon the attention of 
the English public, matters whieh are perhaps 
tending to recast the whole political organisa- 
tion of Europe. 
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CHAPTER I. 



POLES AND RUSSIANS. 



At this moment, when almost the whole of 
Europe is agitated by events which have set at 
nought the boasted political wisdom of such 
statesmen as Louis Philippe, Guizot and 
Metternich, and converted into realities, what 
at the beginning of this year would not 
have been considered otherwise than as the 
wildest dreams of a morbid imagination, the 
restoration of Poland, which many political sages 

B 
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had already banished to the regions of Utopia, 
comes again forward more forcibly than ever. 
We Poles have, thank God, never despaired of 
ultimately attaining that object, although we 
had no other means to rely upon, than the 
aacredness of our cause and Divine justice ; for 
the sympathies of nations, however strongly ex- 
pressed, had always proved nothing but empty 
sound. This faith remained unshaken under the 
most adverse circumstances, and the writer of 
these pages had an opportunity, it is now more 
than eight years ago, to make of it a public pro- 
fession in the name of his countrymen, at a 
moment when the prospects of his country were 
more than ever clouded, and when the astonish- 
ing events of the present day could not be fore- 
seen by him or any other person;* it is true, that 
all our efforts to emancipate our country, from a 



* See the History of the Reformation in Poland, 
vol. 2. page 561. 
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foreign yoke, had hitherto been unsuccessful, and 
that the attempts which had been made for the 
attainment of this object were ill advised ; they 
have proved however to the world that Poland 
was not dead ; and that the Polish giant, pros- 
trate under the oppression of the spoliating 
powers, who had vainly imagined to have 
assassinated him, was, like Enceladus under 
Mount Etna, emitting flames and causing earth- 
quakes. 

If such were the state of Poland at a time 
when the whole of Europe, absorbed by its 
commercial and industrial interests, seemed to 
have no other thoughts than for the preserva- 
tion and increase of its material well being, and 
when its rulers had but one object in view, i. e. 
the preservation of peace at any price, what is 
it to be now when a political commotion, un- 
paralleled in history, has shaken the social edifice 
of the most civilised countries of the continent 
to its very foundation, and when the moral 
B 3 
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questions of liberty, nationality and political in- 
dependence have silenced even the powerful 
voice of material interests ? The ferment 
which now agitates all the nations of Europe, 
acts with a double force upon the Poles, the 
realisation of whose hopes seems to be now at 
hand. 

We do not entertain a doubt that Poland will 
be soon restored to a national existence, but it 
is impossible to foresee in what form and under 
what circumstances this now unavoidable event 
will be accomplished ; whether it will resume 
its station amongst the independent countries 
of Europe, or become an important part of a 
great Slavonic state! whether her future destiny 
shall be to form a barrier between Russia and 
the rest of Europe, or a vanguard of the united 
Slavonians against that same Europe ! the 
object of this essay will be therefore to ex- 
amine this question in all its bearings. 

The necessity of restoring Poland to political 
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independence in order to establish a barrier 
between the rest of Europe and Russia, has 
been acknowledged oyer and over, and has become 
quite a truism ; and yet the nations of Europe 
and their rulers have omitted to perform this 
act of justice and political wisdom, notwith- 
standing the most favourable opportunities' 
which had been offered to them for the accom- 
plishment of their object 

In 1812, when the Russian forces had evacu- 
ated almost the whole of the Polish provinces 
before the advance of Napoleon, he could have 
at once accomplished the restoration of Poland. 
Had he adopted this measure instead of 
damping the hopes of the Polish patriots by his 
evasive answer given to the Polish deputation 
at Vilna, he would not have experienced the 
terrible defeat of his armies in Russia, and 
would not have died a captive on the rock of 
St. Helena. At the congress of Vienna an 
attempt was made by the cabinets of Great 
Britain, France and Austria to accomplish the. 
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same object, but it was abandoned after the 
landing of Napoleon from Elba. 

The congress of Vienna finally adopted a 
most unsatisfactory measure, as is generally the 
case with all half measures. A .part of the 
duchy of Warsaw was erected into a kingdom, 
with a very liberal constitution, and given to 
Russia as a permanent appendage of her crown, 
whilst the provinces incorporated with the three 
partitioning states, were promised national 
institutions. It is well known that the constitu- 
tion granted to the kingdom of Poland in 1815, 
by the Emperor Alexander, was soon violated 
and thnt the provisions in favour of the other 
provinces of ancient Poland had remained a 
dead letter. 

In 1831 when the desperate efforts of the 
Poles to regain their national independence suc- 
ceeded for a time in balancing the forces of 
Russia, the cabinets of Europe remained passive, 
notwithstanding the general sympathy of nations. 
The French ministry proposed, it is true, to 
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the English cabinet the presentation of a joint 
note in favour of Poland, but this proposition 
was declined. This was the only step which the 
government of Louis Philippe made in 
favour of Poland, for it was deaf to all the 
entreaties of the Poles to exact a strict neu- 
trality from Prussia, which employed every 
means, short of an armed interference, in favour 
of Russia, and against Poland. 

The declaration of Louis Philippe at the 
opening of the chambers of 1831, que la nation- 
alite Polonaise ne perira pas, had no other object 
than to calm the excitement, which agitated the 
French nation, in favour of Poland, by deluding 
it with a false hope, that some effective measures 
would be really adopted for securing the rights 
of that unfortunate country. The real sen- 
timents of the then French government on 
the same subject, were soon afterwards ren- 
dered manifest by that celebrated phrase : Tordre 
regne a Varsovie with which Count Sebastiani, 
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then minister for foreign affairs, announced 
to the chamber of deputies the fall of Warsaw. 

Since that time the French chambers made 
every year, in presenting the address to the 
crown, a kind of protest in favour of Poland, 
which however finally dwindled into an un- 
meaning formality, and was considered as 
such by the enemies as well as by the Mends 
of the Polish cause* 

In England, where the struggle for the 
national independence in 1831 had created a 
strong interest for the cause of Poland, the sym- 
pathy, for that same country, has been kept up 
in the public mind by the unceasing efforts of the 
literary association of the friends of Poland, 
but particularly by those of that high minded 
individual Lord Dudley Stuart, who during the 
course of fifteen years, has incessantly devoted 
all his time and energies to promote the cause 
of Poland and to alleviate the sufferings of her 
exiled children. It is indeed a most remark- 
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able instance of generous feelings, and which 
could be only met with in a country where the 
modern notions of liberty have not yet excluded 
the chivalrous sentiments of the middle ages, 
that a number of individuals belonging to the 
highest aristocracy and to the most respectable 
middle class, and professing different political 
opinions, should unite in one object, viz. to advo- 
cate the cause of a country from no other 
motives than a sense of the injustice which had 
been done to that country. It is owing to the 
efforts of this society, whose principal object has 
been to enlighten public opinion on the real 
state of the Polish question, that so many elo- 
quent voices have been raised in its behalf, in 
the legislative assembly of Great Britain as well . 
as on many other occasions. 

In Germany some writers continued to advo- 
cate the cause of Poland which had in 1831 
excited a universal sympathy in that country ; 
it must be however added, that, during the ill-, 
advised and unsuccessful attempt at inaunrec- 
B 5 
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tion which was made by some Poles in 1846, a 
great part of the German press poured forth a 
torrent of unmerited abuse, full of the most un- 
pardonable misrepresentations, against our ill- 
fated country, declaring her to be annihilated 
for ever, and sounding ungenerous Pceans over 
her imaginary grave. 

The astounding revolutions which, in the 
course of one single week, upset the cabinets of 
Vienna and Berlin, shivering to atoms the 
whole fabric which their wily policy, miscalled 
conservative, had so long and so painfully laboured 
to establish and to consolidate, have again, as 
we have observed, brought forward the Polish 
question in a more forcible manner than ever. 
Public opinion throughout all Germany de- 
clared the restoration of Poland an urgent politi- 
cal necessity, and the concessions extorted from 
the Austrian and Prussian governments, are 
of a nature that must ultimately lead to the 
most important results in their Polish provinces. 

Notwithstanding these favorable circum- 
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stances, there are sufficient grounds to appre~ 
hend, that the restoration of Poland, as an 
independent state, in such a manner that will 
equally satisfy the wishes of her inhabitants, and 
the general interests of Europe, may still meet 
with many serious obstacles. It is indeed 
greatly to be feared, that the enthusiasm for the 
Polish cause which has for a time animated the 
Germans, may cool down amidst the compli- 
cated affairs of their own country, and if it con- 
tinue to exist at all, may dwindle into that 
passive sympathy, manifested by words, but not 
by deeds, which the nations of Europe have so 
lavishly bestowed upon Poland. 

It is still more to be feared that some subor- 
dinate interests of the German nation, but 
which being immediate and tangible produce a 
strong impression upon masses, may come, 
through the restoration of Poland, into collision 
with those important and vital interests which 
this eventuality must secure to Germany, but 
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which being more remote and less tangible, than 
the above mentioned ones, cannot be compre- 
hended, except by the more enlightened and 
dispassionate politicians of that country. Thus 
we see that the German populations which had 
settled in the different parts of Prussian Poland 
considering the national re -organisation of that 
province, as hostile to their own German 
nationality, and forgetting, in the midst of this 
vain alarm, the real although remoter dangers 
with which the same nationality is menaced by 
Russia, have already forced the Prussian 
government to a measure, viz., the dismember- 
ment of a part of the province of Posen and its 
union with the German confederation, which 
cannot but widen the breach, which unfortu- 
nately already existed between the Germans 
and the Poles. This event strongly corro- 
borates the fact, proved by the history of all 
ages and countries, that not only nations but 
even the most accomplished statesmen are but 
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too apt to forget, in the preservation of momen- 
tary interests, those of a vital importance, but 
which they consider of a remote and uncertain 
contingency. 

We therefore think that it is the duty of 
every patriot and of every friend of humanity, 
who has studied the condition of Poland and 
its position towards Europe, not to remain silent 
during this momentous and universal crisis. 
We have not much hope that such a feeble 
voice as ours should penetrate into those high 
quarters where the fate of Europe will be de- 
cided, and upon which the solution of the Polish 
question cannot but have a paramount influ- 
ence. We shall however consider our object 
as fully attained, if this essay should induce 
some more competent writers to give their 
serious consideration to the same subject, be 
even their inferences and conclusions diametri- 
cally opposed to our own. Delusion, however 
sweet, is now more than ever dangerous to 
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nations as well as to individual*, and therefore 
truth, however unpalatable, must be unre- 
servedly administered. 

The injustice of the partition of Poland is 
now universally acknowledged, and it is quite 
superfluous to dwell any longer upon this sub- 
ject. The Polish question may be now there- 
fore reduced to the following four points. 

1. Whether the restoration of Poland as an 
independent state is indispensable for the 
interests of Europe, or whether this necessity 
may be equally or even better satisfied by some 
other political combination ? 

2. Whether Poland contains the moral and 
material elements required for its political re- 
construction, in a manner which will entirely 
secure the interests of Europe for the sake of 
which that reconstruction is necessary ? 

3. In what form and extent is Poland to be 
reconstituted in order to secure the interests of 
Europe as well as the welfare of its own in- 
habitants ? 
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4. By what means is this desideratum to <be 
obtained ? As to the first point, almost every 
body knows that the erasure of Poland from, 
the political map of the world has deranged the 
whole system of European policy, and given to 
Russia increased means of aggression upon her 
neighbours ; yet this opinion, although preva- 
lent, is generally very confused, and therefore it 
will not be superfluous to develop this sub- 
ject in a somewhat detailed manner. 

The country whioh has undoubtedly suffered 
the most from the fall of Poland is Turkey ; for 
the European dominions of the Ottoman Porte 
which were covered by the southern provinces 
of Poland, were laid bare to the attacks of 
Russia by the prostration of the former country. 

A single glance on the map of those countries 
will prove the correctness of this statement, 
which moreover is amply borne out by histori- 
cal evidence. 

The Territory of Russia or Muscovy, as it 
was generally called previously to Peter the 
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Great, was, till the treaty of Andrushov 1667, 
entirely separated from the Turkish dominions 
of Europe by Poland. The only contact be- 
tween the frontiers of those two states was 
a narrow strip of land surrounding the Turkish 
fortress of Azof, bordering on the country 
of the banks of the Don subject to Muscovy. 
This vicinity occasioned continual border 
forays, but these local hostilities produced no 
breach of peace between Moscow and Constan- 
tinople. Neither did the frequent wars with 
the khans of Crimea, vassals of the Sultan, 
and who possessed the shores of the Black Sea 
from Azof to the cataracts of the Dnieper, lead 
to similar consequences. The only hostile 
collision between Muscovy and the Ottoman 
Porte was the unsuccessful attempt made in 
1568 by sultan Selim II. to conquer Astrachan 
by means of an expedition sent from Azof, but 
which was soon followed by the re-establishment 
of peaceful relations between these two powers. 
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It was only after the above mentioned treaty 
of Andrushov, by which Poland ceded to 
Muscqvy the Ukraine, on the left bank of the 
Dnieper, that the last named country obtained 
a frontier which was separated from the 
Turkish dominions by the same Dnieper ; but 
to an inconsiderable extent, this new territorial 
arrangement brought about a war between 
Russia and Turkey, in 1677, which produced 
however, no consequences, and was termi- 
nated by the treaty of fiadzin in 1681. 

An alliance was concluded with Poland 
against the Turks, and an immense expedition 
was sent to conquer Crimea in 1687. It 
ended, however, in a military promenade to 
the gates of Perecop, but in 1698 Peter the 
Great besieged Azof, which he took the fol- 
lowing year. He also caused the construction 
of the port of Taganrog on the sea of Azof, 
and secured the possession of those two places 
by the treaty of Carlowitz 1699. His unsuc- 
cessful campaign in 1711 compelled him, how- 
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ever, to restore Azof to the Turks, and to 
raze the fortifications of Taganrog. 

In 1738 the Empress Anna declared war 
against the Turks, but the Russian operations 
were confined to the capture of Azof and 
Ochakoff, as well as the devastation of Crimea, 
without penetrating into the interior of the 
Turkiah dominions. 

This was effected in 1739 when a Russian 
army of 60,000 men, commanded by Field- 
marshal Munnick, crossed the Polish territory, 
violating the neutrality of that country, and 
entered Moldavia. The consequences of this 
measure were the defeat of the Turkish forces 
at Stavouchane, the capture of Chotim and the 
occupation of Jassy by the Russians. 

Munnick was making active preparations to 
march on the Danube, but his progress was 
stopped by the peace which the Austrians, who 
had taken a part in the war as allies of Russia, 
were compelled to conclude with Turkey on 
disadvantageous terms. Russia was therefore 
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obliged to do the same, deriving, in spite of 
all the success which she had obtained in the 
course of that war, no other advantages than 
the razing of the fortifications of Azof, and 
an insignificant tract of land on the right bank 
of the Dnieper. 

The Ottoman Porte was so convinced of the 
dangers with which it was menaced from the oc- 
cupation of the Polish territory by the Russians, 
that it declared, in 1769, on that account, war 
against the Court of St. Petersbourg, after 
having in vain represented to the cabinets of 
Europe the dangerous consequences which 
would ensue for them all, from that occupation. 
Turkey lost by the treaty of Kuchuk Kay- 
nardgi, which terminated that war in 1774, 
Azof, Yenikale, Kerch, Kinbourn, and the 
deserts between the Dnieper- and the Boh, 
which were ceded to Russia. The frontier 
line between those two powers on the European 
side was, however, limited by the course of 
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the Boh extending for about 100 miles from 
the mouth of the Kodyma to the Black Sea, 
into which the first named river falls. From 
the River Kodyma to the Austrian fron- 
tier, the Turkish territory was bounded by 
the Polish provinces of the Ukraine and Podo- 
lia, which covered the most vulnerable part of 
its borders, as it could not be invaded from 
Russia except by the steppes extending between 
the river Kodyma and the Black Sea, and 
through which the march of a numerous army 
was rendered exceedingly difficult, on account 
of the scarcity of water and provisions. During 
the war of 1788-92 the Polish territory was 
no more respected and Russia conquered, through 
the treaty of Jassy, by which that war was 
terminated, the shores of the Black Sea between 
the rivers Boh and Dnieper.* 

* It was during this war that Pitt had resolved to 
put a stop to the progress of Russia in Turkey, but 
was prevented from executing this resolution by the 
opposition, viz. Annual Register for the year 1791 
chap. v. 
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The dismemberment of Poland, giving to 
Russia the Polish provinces bordering on 
Turkey, laid bare to her attacks the whole 
frontier of that country from the Austrian 
dominions to the Black sea. 

During the wars of 1807-12 and 1828-9, 
Eussia could draw with great ease the resources 
necessary for the support of her armies from 
the fertile provinces of the Ukraine and Podolia, 
which are bordering on Moldavia, besides the 
facilities which they afford her for invading 
the Turkish territory on different points. 

It is therefore evident that the restoration of 
Poland, having the course of the Dnieper to the 
Black Sea for its eastern boundary, would com- 
pletely separate Turkey from Russia, and 
effectually prevent the extension of that power 
in this direction, even in case that a Greek and 
Slavonic state or states should rise on the 
rains of the Turkish empire in Europe. 

The present position of Russia in Poland is 
no less menacing to Austria and Prussia, than 



1 
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it is to Turkey. The Russian frontier is now 
only 60 German miles (280 English miles) dis- 
tant from Vienna and about 50 from Berlin. 

In case of a war, one battle lost by the 
Austrian8 may lead a Russian army to Vienna 
or to Prague, and deliver to it Galicia accessi- 
ble to the Russian forces from Podolia, Vol- 
hynia and the kingdom of Poland, and which 
can then only be defended from Hungary, with 
which it has no other communication, except 
the military roads constructed across the Car- 
pathian mountains, but which may be easily 
destroyed or blocked up by the invaders. 

Prussia is exposed, in case of a war with 
Russia, even to greater disadvantages than 
Austria, because a Russian army may easily 
get possession of Breslau, only twelve German 
miles distant from the frontiers, where she 
would gain a strong military position on the 
Oder and find immense resources in the rich 
province of Silesia. 

A still more vulnerable point is presented to 
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a Russian invasion on the Vistula, because 
a Russian force entering at Thorn may easily 
occupy the banks of that river from the last 
named town to its mouth, and entirely sepa- 
rate, from the rest of the Prussian dominions, 
the province of Prussia Proper, which being 
surrounded by Russian possessions and the sea, 
may be attacked from all sides b^ land and 
naval forces. 

It is true that Prussia has made considerable 
preparations to meet such an eventuality, that she 
has the fortresses of Thorn, GraudenzandDanzic 
on the Vistula, and that she has recently 
erected the fortress of Lyck, in Prussia Proper, 
near the Russian frontier, and even fortified' 
Konigsberg. 

But experience has proved that during the war 
of 1807 the fortresses of Prussia were no de- 
fence to that country, and that they fell one 
after another before the French conqueror. 
Supposing however that . the Russian forces 
should not be able to capture any of the 
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Prussian fortresses, or maintain their ground on 
the lower Vistula or on the Oder ; the mischief 
which they may inflict upon the rich lowlands 
of Danzic, or in Silesia, can ne^er be retali- 
ated upon the comparatively poor Russian 
provinces, which border the dominions of 
Prussia. Frederic II. was fully aware of these . 
circumstances, having experienced their truth 
during the seven years war ; and the history of 
his times bears evidence to his constant efforts 
to keep on friendly terms with Russia.* 

The same observation may be applied to 
Austria, because the devastation of such beauti- 
ful and rich countries as Moravia and Bohemia, 
to which they might be exposed even in case of 
a momentary success of a Russian invasion, can 
never be retaliated in the same degree, should 
an Austrian army penetrate even as far as the 
banks of the Dnieper. 

+ Histoire de mon temps vol. 5, page 42 as well 
as in many other places of this work. 
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Now let us admit an eventuality exactly 
the reverse of that which we have discussed, 
and suppose that Russia, instead of invading 
the Prussian or Austrian territories, should 
be obliged to defend her own possessions 
against the united forces of those two powers. 
The Russians would undoubtedly, in such a 
case, fall back upon the Vistula and occupy a 
strong position between that river, the Wieprz 
and the Bug, both falling into the Vistula. 
This position, defended in its front by the for- 
tresses of Modlin, Warsaw, Demblin and 
Zamosc and in its rear by that of Brest, is 
considered, by high military authorities, to be 
most advantageous, and where a numerous 
Russian army may not only keep in check the 
forces of Austria and Prussia, but constantly 
menace their own dominions with an invasion, 
and prevent them by the same, from penetrat- 
ing further into the Russian provinces ; whilst 
her army would draw, without impediment, from 

VOL. I. C 
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the interior of the country, the necessary supplies 
and reinforcements. Should the Russian army 
not be able to maintain itself in the position 
which we have described, it may then retire 
to the Beresina and the Dnieper along the 
military chaussee constructed from Brest to 
Bobruisk, having its left flank covered by the 
impassable marshes of Polesia and destroying 
behind it all means of subsistence and transport,' 
so that its pursuit by the enemy would be ren- 
dered almost impossible. 

Supposing however that the invading army 
was to overcome all the difficulties of a march 
through a country generally barren, thinly 
populated, and moreover devastated by the 
passage of the Russian forces, the Russians 
may occupy a strong position between the 
rivers Beresina and Dnieper with the important 
fortress of Bobruisk on the first named river 
the passage of which may be disputed by them 
with great advantage. They will be able in 
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that position to receive, with the greatest 
facility, all kind of supplies from the exceed- 
ingly fertile provinces of little Russia and 
which may be very easily conveyed to 
Bobruisk and even to Borisow, by the Dnieper 
and the Beresina in vessels towed by steamers. 
The invading army will be, on the contrary, 
in the greatest want of every kind of supplies, 
having neither magazines, nor the necessary 
means of conveyance, and cannot reach the 
banks of the Beresina, without undergoing 
great privations and being constantly harassed 
by swarms of Cossacks, and Asiatic tribes 
which Russia may employ on that occasion 
with great advantage. Its forces will be 
consequently reduced, its chances of success 
diminished in the same proportion, and its retreat 
attended by the most disastrous consequences. 
It is therefore not probable that such an 
attempt would ever been made by a German 

c 2 
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army. It may be however said that Russia 
may be assailed in a more effective " manner 
from Galicia and the Bug, and that an invading 
army may, in case of a victory over the Russians, 
easily penetrate by that way as far as the banks 
of the Dnieper. In this case Russia will be 
able to make a stand upon that river having 
the fortress of Kioff, and its right flank com- 
pletely protected by the marshes of Polesia 
which extend from the mouth of the Pripet fall- 
ing into the Dnieper to the vicinity of Brest, the 
position of which may be rendered by the sur- 
rounding waters as impregnable as that of Man- 
tua. She may also attack, meanwhile, from the 
Vistula and the Niemen,the Prussian dominions, 
where she may inflict much greater injury than 
that which can be done to her south western 
provinces invaded from Galicia. It is moreover 
impossible to admit that in case of a war 
against Russia, undertaken by the allied forces 
of Austria, Prussia and all the German states, 
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these powers should be able to bring into the 
field an army, which would be like that of 
Napoleon in 1812, more numerous than the 
Russian forces ; and it must be also taken into 
consideration that the west of Germany cannot 
be left unguarded, as the temptation of taking 
advantage of such an opportunity for conquer- 
ing the Rhenish provinces, would become too 
strong for France to be resisted by its govern- 
ment, whatever form this government may 
have. 

All these observations about the chances of a 
war between Russia and the allied powers of Ger- 
many, relate however only to such a case when a 
war should be undertaken without the decided 
object of restoring Poland to an independent state, 
because the population of that country would in 
that case remain passive, and Germany might 
be exposed to the dangers of a war with France. 
Such a war must be therefore considered as 
an impossibility. We shall have an opportu- 
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nity of discussing the chances of a war against 
Russia undertaken with the object of restoring 
the independence of Poland but we must first 
consider whether the statusquo of the present 
territorial arrangement of that country may be 
maintained or not ? 

The events in Berlin and Vienna have at 
once overturned the systems, which the 
cabinets of those two capitals had been sedu- 
lously pursuing, in order to extirpate the nation- 
ality of their Polish provinces. The Prussian 
government tried to accomplish this object by 
the superiority of the German civilization ; and 
one of its statesmen (M. Flottwell) who has 
been particularly conspicuous in promoting the 
Germanization of the grand duchy of Posen, 
has openly confessed, in a memoir which be 
published on the subject of his administration 
of that province from 1830 to 1840, that the 
constant object of his efforts, during the time 
of his office, was to promote the intimate con- 
nexion of the grand duchy of Posen with 
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Prussia, by gradually removing all those ten- 
dencies, habits and inclinations which are pe- 
culiar to the Polish population and opposed to 
such a connexion ; and to spread amongst the 
same population more and more the elements 
of German life in material and intellectual 
respects, in order that the final union of the two 
nationalities should be obtained by a decided 
preponderance of the German civilization.* 

This process of Germanization was promoted 
by the exclusion of the Polish language from 
public schools, administration, and courts of 
justice, where it was replaced by the German ; 
and secondly by favoring in every possible way 
the immigration of German colonists, and the 



* Vide Extracts of the memoir of M. Flottwell 
about his administration of the province of Posen 
from 1830 to 1840, inserted in the supplement of 
tbe Allgemeine Zeitung of Leipsic for the 17th 
Sept. 1842. 
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acquisition of landed property by German 
capitalists, whilst many Polish landowners 
were compelled to sell their estates, owing to 
the heavy fines which the Prussian govern- 
ment imposed upon them on many occasions. 

All this was done in spite of the solemn 
promises given by the King of Prussia on the 
15th May 1815, as well as on the 8th June 
and 12th July of the same year, in which it 
was declared that the Polish language should 
be made use of in all public transactions, 
together with the German, that the presidents 
of the supreme tribunal of the province, and 
of the local courts of justice should be chosen 
from amongst its natives, and that the Polish 
language should be preserved in all judicial 
proceedings. The recent events in Berlin ex- 
torted from the Prussian government the con- 
cession of the use of the national language in 
all official transactions, the appointment of 
Poles as heads of the administration and justice 
in a part of the province, and what is more 
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the organization of a national force ; but these 
measures have been rendered nugatory by the 
subsequent partitioning of .the province, to 
which we hare already alluded. In Ga&oia 
where the leaden, unintellectual rule of Austria 
weighed down the energies of the nation, the 
(jformanisation of the native population was 
promoted with less skill and success, although 
the same end) as in Posen, was sought to be ob- 
tained, by means similar to those employed by 
Prussia. The state of things in Galicia is now 
however entirely changed, and a national organi- 
sation of these provinces, possessing moreover 
perfect liberty of the press, as well as all the other 
advantages of the free constitutions introduced in 
Austria and Prussia, must have a powerful effect 
not only on the Russian part of Poland but even 
on Russia itself. The cabinet of St Peters- 
borttg cannot therefore continue long in the 
same line of policy which it has hitherto pur- 
sued towards Poland. It must adopt one of 
C 5 
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the following alternatives: 1st to crush by 
force of arms the state of things which has 
now been established in Prussia and Austria ; 
2nd. to give up its Polish provinces for the 
restoration of an independent Poland ; 3rd. 
to adopt a line of policy which may reconcile 
the interests of the Polish nationality with 
those of Russian dominion. It is not probable 
that Russia should venture on either of the 
two first mentioned courses. It would be mad- 
ness on her part to begin a war, which would 
be a war of principles, and in which she would 
have against her the forces of almost the entire 
continent, in addition to the whole population 
of Poland ; neither can she give up her Polish 
provinces for the formation of an independent 
,8tate, for she would in that case cease to 
be a European power. She may perhaps resign 
the possession of the so called Kingdom of 
Poland, which she acquired by the treaty of 
Vienna, but to resign the provinces which she 
seized during the three consecutive disuiem- 
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berments, would be giving up the fruits of a 
policy, supported for a length of time, at an 
immense expense of blood and money. It 
would be to resign all those views of aggran- 
disement in the direction of European Turkey, 
which has become a national wish, entertained 
even by the most enlightened and liberal Rus- 
sians,* and which as we have shown (page 15) it 
is impossible to realize, without the possession 
of the southern provinces of Poland, which 
Russia is now holding. Should even the cabinet 



+ Mr. S. de Tourgheneff, a man of great infor- 
mation and talent, author of the Theory of Taxa- 
tion, the most liberal work that has been published 
, in Russia, who occupied a high office in the civil 
service of his country, and who is now an exile for 
his liberal opinions. — Vide his. la Russie et Us Russes 
Paris 1847, vol 3, chap. 2, <fc 5. 

This idea is advocated in the above mentioned 
chapters with considerable skill, and is the more re- 
markable being contained in a work written with 
evident sincerity, and breathing liberal and noble 
sentiments. 
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of St. Petersburg be inclined to resign those 
provinces, it would meet with a great opposi- 
tion on the part of its subjects, because the 
idea of restoring Poland to its ancient limits, 
although united under the same monarch with 
Russia, which had been contemplated for some 
time by the Emperor Alexander, produced 
a general discontent amongst the Russians.* 
Pozzo di Borgo has justly observed, in a 
memoir which he addressed to the Emperor 
Alexander against the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Poland on the 20th. Oct. 1814, 
€€ that the destruction of Poland as a political 
power forms the modern history of Russia." 
And we may add that this history begins from 
the Fifteenth Century, or the time when the 
Sovereigns of Moscow having become emanci- 
pated from the vassalage of the Tahtars com- 



* Vide Karamsin's letter to the Emperor on this 
subject in Tourgheneff's La Bussie et les Busses, vol. 
I. page 87, and following. 
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menced that systematic policy of territorial 
aggrandisement, which their successors have 
continued, with so much success, till our own 
days. 

At the accession of King Casimir Jaghellon 
in 1446, the frontiers of Lithuania extended as 
far as Viasma, situated about 150 English 
miles from Moscow, and the river Oogra near 
Kaluga. The republic of Novgorod acknow- 
ledged her protection, and the principality of 
Tver was under her political influence. Casimir 
engaged in a war with the German order, and 
in the affairs of Bohemia and Hungary, on 
the throne of which he established his son, 
being, moreover, naturally of a supine dis- 
position, and having continual squabbles 
with the States of Poland, who cared more 
for the extension of their liberties, than for the 
foreign interests of the country, entirely 
neglected the affairs of Lithuania. On the 
other side Ivan Vasilevich Tzar of Moscow, 
1462-1505, a man of vigorous and cunning 
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disposition, and possessing a most despotic 
power over his subjects, and consequently an 
unlimited command over the resources of his 
country, employed his whole reign to extend 
his dominions, and to consolidate his authority. 
He threw off the suzereinty of the Khans of 
the Kipchak horde to whom he paid tribute 
for the last time in 1476, conquered the re- 
public of Novgorod and the principality of 
Tver, which were abandoned by their protector 
and ally Casimir, and gradually severed from 
Lithuania during the reign of the same Casimir 
and his son Alexander, Yiasma, Briansk, 
Starodub, Chernigoff, and several other lands, 
notwithstanding, that Alexander was married 
to his daughter. Ivan's son and successor 
Vasili, not only followed the policy of his 
father but extended his views to the possession 
of the united empire of Poland and Lithuania. 
As soon as he learnt the death of Alexander 
in 1506, he sent an ambassador to his sister, 
the dowager queen, with the ostensible object 
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of expressing his condolence, but with a secret 
message requesting her to induce the States of 
Poland and Lithuania to elect him for their 
monarch. This message having arrived after the 
election of Alexander's brother Sigismund, the 
fact was never rendered public,* and soon after- 
wards the Tzar Yasili invaded Lithuania where 
he had succeeded in raising a treasonable faction. 
The Muscovites were expelled, and peace 
was concluded; war was, however, soon re- 
newed by the Tzar, who concluded, 1514, an 
alliance with the Emperor Maximilian I. against 
Poland, and which is the first instance of an 
alliance between a western power and Moscow. 
This treaty produced no consequences ; but 
the Tzar succeeded in surprising and capturing 
the important fortress of Smolensko, which 
the Polish army could not retake, notwithstand- 



* Karamsin found a copy of that letter in the 
archives of the foreign office of Moscow. — Vide his 
History of Mussia, vol. 7, chapter 1. 
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ing a most brilliant victory over the Musco- 
vites, (at Orsha, on the banks of the Dnieper, 
1515,) and which remained in their power 
till 1612. The same Tzar subsidised, with a 
considerable sum of money, Albert of 
Brandenburg, the last grand master of the 
Teutonic order, against his sovereign the King 
of Poland. 

Under the reign of Vasili's son, the cele- 
brated tyrant Ivan Vasilevich, Poland became 
involved in a war with him on account of Li- 
vonia. The forces of Muscovy had immensely 
increased, and her monarch could bring into 
the field numerous armies, composed of the 
natives of his country, and supported by swarms 
of Tahtars, subject to his rule. His pecuniary 
resources, as he was absolute master of the 
property of his subjects, were inexhaustible. 
In Poland, on the contrary, where the King 
could not make war, or levy taxes, without the 
consent of the states, the treasury was always 
ill provided, and the army never numerous; 
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yet its skill and valour generally balanced the 
overwhelming forces of the enemy. The Poles 
obtained frequent advantages in the open field ; 
but the important fortress of Polotzk was 
taken, 1563, by the Tzar himself, at the head 
of an army composed of 280,000 soldiers, 
89,000 men employed for the baggage, and 
200 cannons.* The Poles obtained, soon after- 
wards, a brilliant victory over the Muscovites ; 
but Polotzk was not retaken, and its possession 
left to Muscovy by a subsequent treaty. 

After the death of Sigismund Augustus, the 
last monarch of the Jaghellonian dynasty in 
1572, when the election of the Bangs of Poland, 
which had hitherto existed only as a right, was 
put, for the first time, into practice, Ivan 
Vasilevich tried to become a candidate to the 
vacant throne. He addressed to the Polish. 



* Karamsio, voL ix. c. 1. ; we give these particu- 
lars to show what forces Muscovy could already 
at that time display. 
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envoy, who brought him the news of Sigismund 
Augustus' demise, a speech, in which he tried 
to justify his known cruelty, alleging that he 
was compelled to adopt severe proceedings 
against his Boyars on account of their treason- 
able conduct ; but that he would be very kind 
and generous to the Poles, whose liberties and 
privileges he promised not only to maintain, 
but even, if necessary, to extend. His attempt 
having produced no effect, Henry of Valois 
(Henry III. of France) being elected, he re- 
newed his negotiation to the same effect after 
the flight of Henry, 1574. He now chiefly 
endeavoured to persuade the Lithuanians to 
separate from Poland, electing, for their Grand 
Duke, himself or his son ; and when this nego- 
ciation failed, he tried to support, as a candidate 
to the vacant throne, the Archduke Ernest, 
of Austria, against Stephen Battory, Prince 
of Transylvania, who was elected. 

Stephen's election was a most fortunate 
event for Poland, as this monarch, who had 
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risen from the rank of a simple Hungarian 
gentleman, proved one of the greatest rulers 
that the above-mentioned country had ever 
possessed. The first object of his reign was 
to crush Moscow, the dangers of whose 
growing power he foresaw. He assem- 
bled a numerous and well organised 
army, composed of Poles, Hungarians, and 
Germans, and declared war to the Tzar. 
The Muscovite forces were repeatedly de- 
feated, Polotzk, and several other towns, were 
taken, and Ivan Vasilevich, trembling upon 
his throne, tried to avert, by negociation, the 
impending danger. In an instruction which 
he gave to the ambassadors, sent by him to the 
Polish monarch, he ordered them, during the 
negociation, humbly to submit even to blows.* 
He also sent an ambassador to the Emperor 
Rudolph and the Pope in order to obtain their 

* Karamain, vol. ix. c. 1. 
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mediation. Gregory XIII. who then occupied 
the Papal See seized this opportunity for induc- 
ing the Tzar to submit his church to the supre~ 
macy of Rome, by accepting the union con- 
cluded between the Eastern and t Western 
churches at Florence 1438, and to join in a 
league against the Turks. He therefore, des- 
patched to Moscow the celebrated Jesuit 
Possevinus with some members of his society. 
The Papal envoy was received with greater 
honours, than those which had ever been paid 
to an ambassador. The Tzar expressed his 
willingness to accept the above-mentioned 
union, but required that peace with Poland, 
should be previously concluded. Possevinus 
joined the Polish camp, and a truce of ten years 
was concluded chiefly by his efforts, 1582. 
This treaty was however by no means as 
advantageous to Poland as the success of her 
arms ought to have rendered it. She retained 
Polotzk and several other conquests, but many 
others were restored to Muscovy. Stephen 
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meditated all his reigg the project of crushing 
the dangerous power of Moscow, and even to 
unite the crown of the two countries on one 
head. He was making preparation for this 
great undertaking, and Pope Sixtus V., who 
was able to comprehend the views of this truly 
great monarch, and was irritated againsj; the 
Tzar, who as soon as the danger was past thought 
no more about the union with Rome, promised 
to Stephen a considerable subsidy for the in- 
tended war. A premature death cut short his 
great projects, and Karamsin has justly ob- 
served " that if the days of that monarch had 
been spared till the death of Boris Godunoff 
(1605), the greatness of Russia might have been 
extinguished for ever in the first decenium of 
the 17th century." Ivan Vasilevich had pre- 
ceded Stephen to the grave in 1584. He was 
succeeded on the throne by his son Fedor, an 
almost imbecile Prince, .whose whole time was 
spent, either at prayers, or in the company of 
his jesters. The reins of the government 
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were, however, firmly and ably held by his 
brother-in-law, Boris Godunoff, who was 
elected Tzar after his death, and who certainly 
was one of the most extraordinary men, whom 
Russia had produced. The traditional policy 
of aggrandisement was therefore not aban- 
doned under the new monarch, and as soon as 
the news of Stephen's demise had reached 
Moscow, an attempt was made to promote the 
election of Fedor to the vacant throne. 

The negotiation by which the diplomacy of 
Moscow was on the point of accomplishing, in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, the 
establishment of an immense Slavonic empire, 
which would have probably changed the whole 
state of the affairs of Europe, is very remark- 
able, and deserves a particular notice. 

An emissary was immediately despatched 
from Moscow to the senate of Lithuania, in 
order to propose Fedor as a candidate to the 
vacant throne. He received an answer, that 
as the election of the new king was to be decided 
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by the diet at Warsaw, the Tzar should send 
thither his ambassadors. This proposition 
found, however, considerable favour amongst 
the Lithuanians, whose country was always 
exposed to danger during a war with Muscovy. 
A Russian embassy, composed of the highest 
dignitaries of the state, and furnished with the 
full powers of the Tzar, as well as with forty- 
eight letters to the principal, spiritual and tem- 
poral senators, was sent to Warsaw, with the 
following proposition^ : — 

1. The Tzar of Russia is to become king of 
Poland, and Grand Duke of Lithuania, and the 
nations of the two powers are to be united by 
an eternal and indissoluble friendship. 

2. The Tzar of Russia will make war person- 
ally, and with all his forces, on the Ottoman Em- 
pire. He will put down the Khan of Crimea, 
and place in his stead Saydet Kheray, a servant 
of Russia. He will- conclude an alliance with 
the Emperor, the King of Spain, and the Shah 
of Persia, and liberate Moldavia, Wallachia, 
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Servia, Bosnia and Hungary from the Sultan's 
yoke, in order to unite these countries with 
Poland and Lithuania, whose armies will act 
with the Russians on that occasion. 

3. The forces of Moscow, Casan and 
Astrachan will be always ready to defend, 
without hire or subsidy, Poland and Lithu- 
ania. 

4. The Tzar will not make any changes in 
the rights and liberties of the nation, without 
the consent of the states ; and he will leave to 
the same states the absolute disposal of the 
treasury and the revenues of the country. 

5. The Russians will have a perfect liberty 
to live and marry in Poland and Lithuania, and 
the Poles and Lithuanians will have the same 
freedom in Russia. 

6. The Tzar will grant to poor Polish and 
Lithuanian nobles lands on the banks of the 
Don and the Dnieper. 

7. The Tzar will grant from his own trea- 
sury a sum of 100,000 golden florins of Hun- 
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gary, for the payment of arrears to those soldiers 
whose claims had not yet been satisfied by the 
late King Stephen. 

8. The sums which were expended for the 
maintenance of the border fortresses between 
Russia and Lithuania shall be employed, on 
both sides, for the war with the Infidels. 

9. Russia will expel from Estonia the Swedes 
and Danes, and give that province to Poland 
and Lithuania, with the exception of Narva. 

10. The merchants of Poland and Lithuania 
shall have perfect liberty to trade in all the do- 
minions of the Tzar, and pass through them to 
Persia, Bockhara, and other eastern countries ; 
also to the sea, by the mouth of the Dwina 
(Arkhangel) to Syberia and the great Chinese 
empire, which produces gold and precious 
stones. 

Such were the liberal conditions which the 
Tzar of Muscovy, or rather Grodunoff, who 
governed in his name, offered to the States of 
Poland and Lithuania, in order to obtain their 
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crown. The proposition of making war on 
the Turkish empire, for the conquest of the 
countries enumerated in the second article of the 
above-mentioned conditions, was evidently made 
in order to act upon the imagination and 
chivalrous feelings of the Polish Nobles, be- 
cause the cabinet of Moscow knew well how 
difficult it would be to arrange such an ex- 
tensive league, as that which it was proposing. 
The other advantages which were offered by 
the same cabinet were, however, tangible, and 
they prove the importance which the rulers of 
Moscow attached to the attainment of an ob- 
ject which would at once establish a Slavonic 
empire, much more formidable to Western 
Europe than the dangers with which she was 
then threatened from the Ottoman porte. Po- 
land was possessed, at that time, of a high 
degree of civilization, and literature and science 
were in a most flourishing condition. Her 
nobles were well educated, and accomplished 
warriors, being not only animated by a martial 
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spirit, bat haying great military experience 
acquired under the late king Stephen, as well 
as in the service of different European powers, 
where to spend a few years, or at least to make 
a campaign, was usually considered by the 
richer nobles as a necessary accompaniment ot 
a gentlemanly education. On the other side, 
Muscovy could already command immense re- 
sources of men and money ; but the numerous 
rirmies which that power often brought into the 
field during the sixteenth century, with a large 
quantity of ordnance, and supported by swarms 
of Asiatic cavalry, generally proved inefficient 
against European troops, for want of discipline 
and officers acquainted with the art of war. 
The union of valour, military skill, and great 
material resources, which would have been 
effected by the election of the Tzar of Muscovy 
to the throne. of Poland, would have created a 
military power, without an equal in Europe. 

The difference of religion would not have 
been an impediment to the accomplishment of 
d 2 
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this great political combination, for at that time 
the majority of the inhabitants of the Polish 
empire belonged to other creeds, than that of 
the Roman Catholic church, a circumstance 
which did not, however, disturb the political 
harmony of the state. Almost the whole 
population of the south-eastern provinces of 
Poland and Lithuania, including many of the 
noblest families of the land, such as for instance, 
the princely houses of the Ostrogski, the 
Czartoryski, the Wisniowietzki, the San- 
guszko, &c, professed the tenets of the Eastern 
Church ; and their creed, although the same as 
that of Muscovy, never prevented them from 
loyally serving their country against that 
power,* or from being invested with the highest 
dignities of the realm. Protestantism had also, 



+ The greatest victory which the Poles had ever 
gained over the forces of Moscow was that of Orsha, 
obtained by Prince Constantine Ostrogski, one of the 
most zealous adherents of the Eastern Church. 
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at that time, attained a great development in 
Poland, as well as Lithuania, and the most in- 
fluential families of these countries, as for 
instance, the Badziwills, the Leszczynski, the 
Zborowskis, the Potockis, belonged to the con- 
fessions of Geneva and Augsburg, which were 
likewise professed by a very great number of 
minor nobles ; so that the senate of the united 
empire numbered at that moment only very 
few lay members remaining in the pale of the 
Roman Catholic church. All the inhabitants 
who belonged to the non Catholic confessions 
would have had no objection to a king profess- 
ing the tenets of the Greek church, and even a 
great number of Soman Catholics secure of the 
free exercise of their religion, which had been 
guaranteed in the fullest manner to all the 
Christian confessions, by a law in 1573, would 
have preferred the political interests of the 
country to their religious predilections. 

The advantages offered by the Tzar created 
for, him a strong party in the elective body, 
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who thought, and not without good grounds, 
that the immense dominions of Muscovy would 
be, by his election, united with Poland, in the 
same manner as those of Lithuania had been, 
two centuries before, by the election of its 
Grand Duke Jaghellon to the Polish throne. 
They also expected that the institutions of 
Poland would have been extended to Muscovy, 
as they had been to Lithuania, for it was 
very natural to suppose that the inhabitants of 
Muscovy should soon perceive the advantages 
of a form of government which secured life and 
property from arbitrary violence, to the abject 
despotism, under which they were living. 
Almost the whole of the Lithuanians who were 
particularly interested in a permanent peace 
with Muscovy, including even the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Vilna, embraced the part of 
the Tzar, which was also supported by a great 
number of Poles. The negotiations which 
were actively conducted between the delegates 
of the diet and the ambassadors of the Tzar, for 
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the purpose of his election would probably have 
ended in a favourable result, if it had not been 
for the intolerable arrogance of their ambassa- 
dors. The latter insisted, as a condition, sine 
qua non, that their master should be crowned 
king of Poland, not at Cracow, but either at 
Moscow or at Smolensko, in the presence of 
the Polish States ; and that the title of Tzar 
of Moscow should precede that of King of Po- 
land. The negotiations were therefore broken 
off, and Sigismund, Prince Royal of Sweden, 
and born of a sister of the last monarch of the 
Jaghellonian dynasty, was elected. 

The Tzar tried afterwards to induce the 
Lithuanians to elect him for their Grand Duke, 
and to separate from Poland, but having failed 
in this attempt he endeavoured to support 
the claims of Maximilian Arch-Duke of Aus- 
tria, who had been elected King of Poland by 
a fraction of this diet, but who intended to 
support his claims on that plea by force of 
arms. An embassy was therefore sent through 
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Archangel and Hamburg to the Emperor 
Eudolphe II. , urging him to support his bro- 
ther's claims to the throne of Poland, and offer- 
ing him pecuniary assistance for a war against 
Poland. When the intelligence reached Mos- 
cow, that Maximilian was defeated and cap- 
tured by Zamoyski, representations were sent 
to the Emperor about the disgrace to suffer 
such a humiliation, but when it was known 
that the Emperor obtained the liberation of 
his brother by a solemn renunciation of his 
claims to the Polish throne, Godunoff addressed 
bitter reproaches to the Austrian Ministers 
accusing them of want of spirit. The Cabinet 
of Moscow was making those efforts in order 
to prevent the union of the Polish and Swed- 
ish crowns on the same head, through the elec- 
tion of Sigismund, considering with justice 
this union dangerous to its own interests. Po- 
land and Muscovy remained at peace during the 
reign of Fedor (1584, 1598)and that of his suc- 
cessor Gtadunoff, 1598, 1605. It was at last inter- 
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rapted in 1605, in consequence of a most ex- 
traordinary event. 

Pedor was the last Sovereign of Moscow of 
the dynasty of Ruric. He left no children, 

and his only brother, Demetrius, a boy of nine 
years, was murdered as it is generally supposed 
at the instigation of Godunoff, atUglich, where 
he lived with his mother in a kind of exile. Al- 
though there were many collateral branches of 
the dynasty of Ruric extant, Godunoff was 
elected Tzar, by a National assembly at Mos- 
cow. In 1604 appeared in Poland, an individ- 
ual representing himself as Prince Demetrius, 
and maintaining that instead of having been 
murdered, as was generally believed, he was 
saved by some faithful servants. It is impos- 
sible to know whether he really was the legiti- 
mate heir of the throne of Muscovy or an im- 
postor, as the opinions of his contemporaries are 
divided on that subject. He was, however, taken 
up by the Roman Catholic clergy, and particularly 
by the Jesuits, to whom he promised the union of 
d 5 
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the church of Muscovy with that of Rome. 
King Sigismund III., acknowledged his claims, 
and granted him pecuniary assistance, but he 
could not induce the council of the realm to support 
Demetrius, by declaring war to Godunoff. The 
pretender found, however, many partisans in 
Poland, who collected a small force, with 
which he entered the frontiers of Muscovy. 
He met at the beginning with some reverses, 
but many Russians joined his standard ; the 
number of his adherents went on increasing, 
and a numerous army sent to oppose his progress 
acknowledged him as their legitimate Sove- 
reign. Boris died of grief, or by poison. His 
son and successor, Fedor, was deposed, and 
murdered, and the pretender entered Moscow 
triumphantly and took possession of the 
throne. 

He reigned for about a year, displaying on 
many occasions great talents and a noble cha- 
racter, but his contempt of the national preju- 
dices facililated the spread of the opinion 
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amongst the population of Moscow, that he 
was an impostor. He was murdered in a revolt, 
and Prince Basilius Shouyski, the chief pro- 
moter of the insurrection, was elected in his 
stead. An impostor giving himself for the 
murdered Demetrius, and pretending that 
he had escaped from the riot, soon appeared 
on the frontiers of Poland* He found a great 
party, obtained many advantages over the forces 
of Shouyski, and established himself in a 
place near Moscow. All the country was 
plunged into anarchy, and King Sigismund 
III., taking advantage of these circumstances, 
declared war against Muscovy. The Bang was 
himself besieging Smolensko, whilst an army was 
sent towards Moscow, under the command of 
General Zolkiewski. Zolkiewski was a great 
warrior, and a man of the noblest character. 
He strongly disapproved of this war, considering 
it unjust, but did not refuse to serve his 
country when it became inevitable. He 
defeated an infinitely superior force of Muscor 
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vites, and their allies, the Swedes, and marched 
upon Moscow. This capital was in the greatest 
agitation. Shouyski was deposed by a revolt 
and the Boy ars sent a deputation to Zolkiewski, 
offering the crown of their country to Vladislav 
eldest son of the King of Poland. The Boyars 
demanded only security for their church, and the 
old customs of their country, but at the sugges- 
tion of Zolkiewski; the absolute authority of the 
Tzar, was further limited. It was arranged 
that he should not punish any one without a 
judgment of the Boyars, and that the pro- 
perty of the punished persons should not be 
confiscated, but inherited by their innocent 
families ; that the Tzar should not impose any 
new taxes without the consent of the Boyars, 
and that no new laws should be enacted with- 
out the assent of the Boyars, and the National 

Assembly.* 
Thus Muscovy received from the hands of a 

* Zermkaya duma, i.e. territorial council, or an as- 
sembly of the deputies, sent by the clergy, nobles and 
towns of the whole country. 
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Pole, a constitution whioh guaranteed to her 
inhabitants most important advantage*. The 
motives which induced Zolkiewski to adopt this 
conduct were as wise as they were generous 
and patriotic He foresaw the probability of 
Vladislav's election to the throne of his father., 
and the dangers whioh might accrue to his own 
country, if the constitutional King of Poland 
should be at the same time despotic Tzar of 
Muscovy. Thus Karamsin has justly observed 
that the accession of Vladislav would have 
changed the fate of Russia by weakening the au- 
tocracy, and perhaps by the same means, that of 
the whole of Europe, if his father, King Sigis- 
mund had the wisdom of Zolkieweki This 
unfortunately, was not the case, and Sigismund, 
instead of approving the conditions of Zol- 
kieweki, and putting them into execution, refused, 
under various pretences to send Prince Vladis- 
lav, and even endeavoured to take possession, 
for himself, of his new Empire, or at least of 
some of its provinces. Zolkie wski having entered 
with his army, the Russian capital at the 
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request of the Boyars, established order, and 
gained the unlimited confidence of the inhabi- 
tants ; the whole Empire of Muscovy, swore al- 
legiance to Vladislav, and Zolkiewski, after 
having waited in vain for the confirmation of 
his treaty departed from Moscow in order to 
celebrate it. He left that capital which was filled 
with terror and consternation at his approach, 
amidst the universal regret of its inhabitants* 
The principal persons of the country accom- 
panied him to the gates of the city, whilst all 
the windows and even the roofs of the streets 
through which he passed, were filled with 
people, invoking the blessings of heaven on the 
Polish General, whom a short time before they 
had dreaded as their most terrible enemy. This 
was indeed a triumph more brilliant than that 
which the greatest victory could give. 

Zolkiewski unable to overcome the infatua- 
tion of King Sigismund retired in disgust from 
the camp and refused to take any further part 
in those affairs. The inhabitants of Muscovy 
perceiving the bad faith of Sigismund, declared 
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the election of the Polish prince void, and chose 
Michael Fedorovrid Romanoff; war continued 
till 1618, when it was terminated by the treaty 
of Divilino which gave to Poland Smolensko 
and Cheroigoff. Moscow tried to reconquer 
those lands in 1632, but her armies were de- 
feated and the peace of Viazma, 1634, confirmed 
the provisions of that of Divilino. 

In 1654 Moscow, in support of the revolted 
Cossacks of the Ukraine declared war 
against Poland, which was invaded in the next 
year, 1655, by Charles Gustavus, King of 
Sweden, who was afterwards joined by Ragotzi 
prince of Trasylvania. Poland invaded by so 
many foreign enemies and torn by her own 
revolted subjects was brought to the verge of 
ruin. She was saved by the desperate efforts of 
her inhabitants, but her exhausted resources com- 
pelled her to cede to Muscovy, by the treaty of 
Andrushov, 1667, (a truce of 20 years) Smo- 
lensko and the Ukraine on the left bank of the 
Dnieper. This truce was converted, 1687, into 
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u permanent peace by John Sobieski, whose 
wars with Turkey made him neglect the 
greater dangers which threatened his country 
on the part of Muscovy. 

Russia began to interfere with the internal 
affairs of Poland under Peter the Great who 
took the part of King Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, against Charles the Xllth, and 
Stanislaus Leszczynski who was made King of 
Poland by Charles. When the same Augustus 
II., in consequence of the battle of Pultava, 
re-occupied the throne of Poland which he had 
been compelled to resign by the treaty of 
Altranstadt, 1706 ; he refused for some time to 
remove his Saxon troops from the Polish terri- 
tory. This led to a war between the king and 
the confederation, which was formed in order 
to compel him to withdraw the above mentioned 
troops. It was terminated by the treaty u. 
Lublin concluded, 1716, under the mediation oi 
Peter the Great, who seized that opportunity 
to establish his influence in Poland by acting 
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as a mediator between the king and the nation. 
This treaty converted into a law by the diet 
of 1717 was chiefly framed by Szaniawiks, 
bishop of Cracow, a oreature of Peter the Great, 
who succeeded, notwithstanding an almost uni- 
versal opposition, to insert into it a clause un- 
favorable to the non-catholic confessions, and 
which was the first legal enactment made 
against them in Poland. This unfortunate 
clause of a treaty arranged under the influence 
of Russia, led to further violations of the rights 
of the non-catholic confessions, and which half 
a century afterwards became a pretence for the 
same Russia to interfere with the internal 
affairs of Poland.** Another provision of the 
same treaty reduced the standing army of 
Poland to a number perfectly inadequate to the 
extent of her territory* Thus Russian diplo- 
macy succeeded in disarming Poland and in 



+ Vide History of the Reformation in Poland, 
vol. 2. page i22 and following. 
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obtaining at the same time a pretence for 
interfering into her internal affairs. 

After the death of Augustus II. the Russian 
court took with that of Austria the part of his 
son Augustus the III, against Stanislaus 
Leszczynski who had again been elected by a 
strong party in opposition to Augustus. This 
monarch haying obtained the crown of Poland 
chiefly by the support of Russia, fell entirely 
under her influence. Being of a very indolent 
disposition, and fond of pleasure, he was entirely 
governed by his minister Bruhl, whose whole 
system of policy was to keep the king and the 
country under the protectorate of Russia. The 
court of St. Petersburgh made continual pro- 
testations of the interest which it took in the 
safety of the monarch as well as in the peace, 
welfare and liberty of the republic of Poland. 
It gave frequent assurance that it could not 
regard with indifference any attempt at altering 
or injuring them ; and that in order to prove 
its sincere friendship for the king and the re- 
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public, it would never suffer the formation of 
the smallest confederation, or an attempt at 
innovation, directed against the sacred person 
of the king, or the repulic, its liberty, and 
rights, by whomsoever and under what pretence 
soever, they might be undertaken, but on the 
contrary that it would adopt the necessary 
measures for obviating similar cases. 

These benevolent declarations of Russia 
meant nothing else, but that she would 
not suffer any improvement of Poland's defec- 
tive political organisation. The state of that 
country was indeed very melancholy. Ex- 
hausted by the wars and internal commotions 
which had agitated it almost without any in- 
terruption for seventy years, 1648-1717, it fell 
into a state of paryltic torpor, which was in- 
creased by the preposterous system of public edu- 
cation, entirely conducted by the Jesuits, whose 
efforts were directed for about two centuries, 
not to advance, but to retrograde the national 
intellect. A redaction began, however, to take 
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place towards the middle of the 18th century. 
Many patriots perceived, with indignation, the I 

degraded state into which their country had 
fallen, and were endeavouring to raise it to a 
better condition. The most prominent of these 
patriots were the princes Czartoryski, who 
succeeded by their efforts not only in improving 
the intellectual * condition of their country by 
their support of literature and science, but even 
to effect a salutary change of its political con- 
stitution which was accomplished without 
bloodshed. The injurious effects of the liberum 
veto, by which a single factious member could 
set at nought the wisest enactments and resolu- 
tions of the diet, were rendered nugatory, the 
royal authority was strengthened and many 
important ameliorations introduced into the 
administration of the country. 

This revolution was effected during the reign 
of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, and partly 
with the co-operation of her troops. The acces- 
sion of Catherine II, was fatal to Poland. Her 
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influence placed on the throneof that country, her 
Stanislaus Poniatowski. Yet the motives of 
policy were stronger in the heart of Catherine 
than the feelings of the woman, and she 
perceived that the increased authority of the 
new Polish sovereign, was detrimental to 
Russian influence over his country. The 
Russian ambassador at Warsaw received there- 
fore orders to undo the work of the Czartoryski. 
He found a considerable number of misguided 
individuals, many of whom were animated by 
the best intentions, and sincerely believed that 
their liberty was threatened with despotism 
from the increased authority of the monarch. 
These persons joined the Russian ambassador 
in his endeavours to restore the ancient pre- 
posterous system, and their efforts ended by 
obtaining that deplorable result. The Em- 
press then declared herself the protectress 
of the Polish dissidents or non-catholic con- 
fessions, whose rights were restored by the 
diet of 1767. This was certainly an act of 
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justice, but it was obtained by illegal means, 
because Russia had no right conceded to her, 
by treaties, to interfere in behalf of the non- 
catholic confession, as she was no party to the 
treaty of Oliva by which the rights of those 
confessions were secured.* The most decided 
blow upon the independence of Poland was, 
however, the treaty confirmed by the diet of 
1768, which accepted the Russian guarantee 
of the existing constitution of that country, 



+ England as one of the guaranteeing powers of 
the treaty of Oliva, 1660, considered herself, after a 
lapse of more than a century, in 1767, justified in in- 
terfering with the internal affairs of Poland, by 
making representations in favour of the Polish pro- 
testants, and yet when a few years afterwards the 
integrity of the Polish territory, secured by the same 
treaty of Oliva, was so grossly violated by the parti- 
tion of 1772, England did not protest against the 
violation of the above mentioned treaty, guaranteed 
by her, notwithstanding that she renewed her obli- 
gations as a guarantee by claiming, 1767, her rights 
in that capacity. 
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and consequently placed it in some measure 
under the protectorate of Russia. The cabinet 
of St Petersburgh, having thus obtained a 
paramount influence oyer the affairs of Poland, 
had no immediate interest in her destruction. 
It was only interested in maintaining her in a 
state of weakness, and this object was secured 
by the acceptation of its guarantee above alluded 
to. Russia, separated from the rest of Europe 
by Poland, could gradually increase and develop 
her forces until a fit opportunity would present 
itself to her for acquiring the whole of the last 
named country by electing her own sovereign 
to its throne, or at least to strengthen her in- 
fluence by placing upon it a prince of her 
dynasty. It was therefore that the cabinet of 
St Petersburgh was a long time opposed to the 
dismemberment of Poland until the reluctance 
of Catherine to that measure was overcome by 
the King of Prussia. 

The portion which fell to the share of 
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Russia at the first spoliation of Poland 1772, 
were the provinces beyond the Dnieper and 
the Duna containing 1971 geographical square 
miles with a population of 1,800,000. The 
system of policy which Catherine adopted to- 
wards her new subjects was that of conciliation. 
The laws, language, property and religion of 
the inhabitants were respected. The adminis- 
tration of justice was maintained in Polish, and 
the principal local magistrates were elective. 
The taxes were moderate and the new provinces 
remained free from military conscription during 
twenty years. The abuses of the Russian 
administration were then less intolerable, because 
the police of the districts, as well as the local 
courts of justice, were administered by 
magistrates elected by the landowners them- 
selves. Liberal opinions which have been of 
late severely persecuted by the Russian 
government were at that time regarded as 
harmless fancies, and the works of Voltaire, 
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Rousseau and other writers of the same school, 
were not only permitted free circulation, but 
even allowed to be published in Russian trans- 
lations. Poland being unable to make then 
any attempt at regaining her lost provinces, 
no agitation for that purpose and consequently 
no persecution on that score, took place in the 
above mentioned provinces. There was sortie 
religious persecution of the peasantry belong- 
ing to the Greek church united with Rome, but 
it was insignificant, and produced more by the 
bigotry of the local Greek bishops, than by 
any regular system of the government, and 
nothing at all, in comparison to the persecution 
which the same church has recently suffered. 
Poland having thrown off the Russian 
guarantee of 1768 adopted on the 3rd May, 
1791, a new constitution, which did away with 
those abuses, the maintenance of which was 
secured by the above mentioned guarantee. 
Russia undertook therefore to restore the 
ancient order of things by the force of her arms 

E 
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and by means of the confederation of Targovitza 
which was formed under her auspices by some 
nobles, partly misguided and partly traitors. 
The object of Russia was accomplished by the 
assistance of Prussia, and it was followed by 
the second and the third or final partition of 
Poland. 

Catherine, whose liberal fancies were cooled 
down by the French revolution severely per- 
secuted the patriots who had defended their 
country in the field or opposed her intrigues by 
their efforts. It is impossible to know what 
system of policy she would have adopted, if her 
life had continued for a longer period. She 
died however (at the end of 1796), before she 
had time to adopt a decided course relative to 
the fate of the Polish provinces, and her suc- 
cessor Paul was acting more from impulse than 
from any fixed principle. Although of a most 
arbitrary and even tyrannic disposition, he was 
often animated by noble and chivalrous feelings. 
He strongly disapproved the partition of Poland 
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and had his accession taken place a few years 
sooner, that act of political iniquity would 
probably never have been perpetrated. This 
was at least his solemn declaration to Kosciuszko 
to whose prison he went himself in order to an- 
nounce to him that he was free. He liberated 
and recalled all those Poles who had been im- 
prisoned or banished by Catherine, and restored 
to them their property ; and the same system of 
policy which had been followed under the 
preceding reign towards the Polish provinces 
taken by Russia at the first dismemberment, 
was adopted for those which were occupied by 
the same power at the second, and the third 
spoliation. The Emperor Alexander was still 
more friendly disposed towards his Polish sub- 
jects. The university of Vilna received a new and 
improved organization, and the public schools 
of the Polish provinces were placed under its 
superintendence, and many new establishe d 
and an excellent system of instruction, co n- 

veyed in the national language, was intro- 
E 3 
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duced in all these establishments. This 
system of public education, through which 
a great part of Poland continued, in some 
measure to live a national life, under the rule of 
Russia, was entirely due to prince Adam 
Czartoryski. This eminent patriot, having 
g:\inedthe friendship of the Emperor Alexander, 
whose minister he became, served him loyally 
in the hope of seeing the restoration of his 
country effected by that monarch, employing 
meanwhile his credit for the maintenance of 
the nationality in the Polish provinces pf 
Russia. These hopes, had at least every appear- 
ance of being well founded, and the intentions 
of Alexander sincere, because whilst the 
Prussian and Austrian governments endeavoured 
to Germanise the rising generation of their 
Polish subjects by means of public education, 
the Russian monarch not only respected, but 
fostered and developed that most important 
element of the national life of his Polish sub- 
jects. This proceeding was evidently a prepa- 
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ratory step towards the restoration of Poland, 
and the recent work of an eminent Russian, 
who is now an exile from his country and is by 
no means inclined to flatter its government, 
leaves no doubt that the Emperor Alexander, 
had for some time sincerely entertained that idea. + 
This project was combated at the congress of 
Vienna by Pozzo di Borgo and the celebrated 
German patriot and statesman Baron Stein, in 
notes presented to that effect to the Emperor 
Alexander. The same monarch nourished the 
project of restoring Poland in her ancient limits 
under his sovereignty as king of that country, 
as late as the end of 1819, which is evident 
from the lefter addressed to him against this 
project by the Russian historian Karamsin on 
the 17th October, 1819.+ 

The correspondence of Lord Castlereagh, 

+ See La Kussie par. N, Tourgheneff vol. 1, page 
87 and following. 

+ Tourgheneff loco citato. • 
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published in 1846, proves how much the 
English diplomacy had then at heart the 
restoration of Poland. We have already had 
an opportunity to mention in the course of this 
essay (page 6) that the congress of Vienna had 
adopted a half measure by erecting apart of the 
duchy of Warsaw into a kingdom, with a very 
liberal constitution, and annexing to Russia not 
as a province but as an appendage of her crown. 
The liberal constitution of the little king- 
dom of Poland, annexed to the immense Rus- 
sian empire, governed by the most absolute 
despotism, was an anomaly which could not be 
preserved. It was, therefore, soon violated in 
its most essential provisions. The budget was 
never submitted to the approbation of the 
chambers, and the fundamental principle of a 
constitutional government, self-taxation, was 
thus set aside. The promised liberty of the 
press was not granted, and personal freedom 
continually violated by arbitrary arrests and 
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imprisonments, generally caused by the freaks 
of the half-crazy Grand-Duke Constantine, 
who was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army, but who had, in fact, absolute power over 
all the concerns of the country, and which he 
often exercised in the most whimsical manner. 
A severe and arbitrary censure weighed down 
the progress of literature, and a system of in- 
struction better calculated to arrest than to 
advance the intellect of the pupils, was intro- 
duced into the public schools. The most in- 
tolerable part of this regime was, however, a 
universal espionnage directed chiefly against 
the pupils of the university and other young 
men. It was carried to such an excess, that no 
interior of a family was secure from its effects, 
because very often the most innocent expression 
was represented by the secret delations of the 
police spies, as a proof of treasonable designs. 
Such proceedings could not but produce general 
discontent, to which it was impossible to give 
vent otherwise, than secretly in confidential 
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meetings of some friends, where the unfortunate 
circumstances in which their country was 
placed were discussed and deplored. Those 
meetings were occasionally discovered by the 
spies of the government, and those who had 
taken part in them, subjected to the most severe 
persecution, as guilty of treason. This oppres- 
sive system which went on increasing, counter- 
balanced all the material advantages which 
that part of Poland enjoyed, for it is necessary 
to state that its agriculture and manufactures 
had made a considerable progress from 1815 to 
30. Snch was the case with the constitutional 
kingdom of Poland which Russia had acquired 
by the treaty of Vienna, but the fate of the 
provinces which the same power had seized at 
the three dismemberments of Poland, was still 
more lamentable. The oppression of their in- 
habitants was rendered even worse by the 
systematic persecution directed by the Russian 
Senator Novosilzoff against the university of 
Vilna and the schools depending upon that 
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establishment, which as we nave said had been 
organised in a national sense, by Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, whom Novosilzoff com- 
plimented by accusing him of having de- 
layed the Russification of those provinces for 
half a century. Societies which had been 
formed by the pupils of the university for 
literary purposes, were declared treasonable, 
and their members punished for the attempt to 
keep up patriotic feelings through means of 
literature, by exile to the remote provinces of 
Russia. The material condition of that part of 
Poland was also deplorable. The serfage of 
the peasantry was not only maintained, but 
rendered more oppressive by £he Russian 
government. This cause of misery which pre- 
vents every real improvement of the condition 
of the country, was increased by the exactions 
of the employes, the levy of recruits, the fre- 
quent passages and quartering of troops &c, 
all which greatly reduced the material welfare 
of the inhabitants. 
£ 5 
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The accession of the Emperor Nicholas in- 
spired, at least many persons, with the hope of 
a better state of things. It was generally sup- 
posed that this monarch was really animated 
by liberal principles, and that he would enter 
on the same path which his predecessor Alex- 
ander had followed during a great part of his 
reign, but had latterly abandoned. Poland was 
entirely left to the whims of his eldest brother, 
Constantine; but this was considered as a 
temporary evil, and that the Emperor could 
not expel from an inferior position the brother 
who had so readily ceded to him the possession 
of the throne. During the Turkish war of 
1828 and '29 a general wish to take part in it 
prevailed amongst the Polish army, tired of its 
inactive and irksome service, which consisted 
solely in drills and reviews. The Emperor 
would probably have employed that army, and 
this would have been a wise policy indeed, 
because men generally attach themselves to a 
cause for which they suffer or combat. This 
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was however prevented by the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who would not consent to have 
the Polish army, which was his favorite toy, 
withdrawn from him ; and only a certain num- 
ber of Polish officers obtained employment 
during the above-mentioned war. The Emperor 
sent some Turkish standarts to Warsaw ; and 
when Varna surrendered he addressed a pro- 
clamation to the Poles, stating that he had 
revenged the death of his glorious predecessor, 
Vladislav, King of Poland, who perished at a 
battle near that place in 1444. He sent at the 
same time several pieces of ordnance, captured 
in the above-mentioned place, as trophies to 
Warsaw. All these proceedings calculated to 
make the Emperor popular with the Poles ; 
and which in order to obtain this effect should 
have been made as public as possible, were 
rendered nugatory by Constantine, who did 
not permit any display to be made on that 
occasion. 

The Poles, who were implicated in the Rus- 
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sian conspiracy, which had led to the insurrec- 
tion of St. Petersburg, at the accession of 
Nicholas, were judged according to the consti- 
tution by the senate, after having been detained 
for three years in severe confinement. As no 
direct participation in the above mentioned 
conspiracy, or the charge of high treason, could 
be proved against any of the accused, they 
were condemned either to secondary punish- 
ments, or declared not guilty. The senators 
were punished by Constantine for this decree 
by not being permitted to leave Warsaw for a 
considerable time, and those of the accused 
whom he considered the most guilty, were 
carried away to Siberia. 

The Emperor arrived at Warsaw in May 
1829, in order to be crowned King of Poland, 
according to the provisions of the constitution 
given by Alexander ; the ceremony was per- 
formed with the Imperial crown of Russia, 
still it was an acknowledgment that Poland 
was considered as a separate kingdom, united 
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with Russia only by having the same individual 
for their monarch, and not as a province of 
that last-named country. The Emperor en* 
deavoured to conciliate public opinion by his 
manners, and his entourage sedulously spread 
the opinion, that all the evil which Poland suf- 
fered was done by Constantine, against the direct 
will of the Emperor; but that it was difficult 
for him to coerce the brother, who had resigned 
to him the throne, and that this inconvenience 
would not last long. Next year, 1830, the 
Emperor revisited Warsaw to attend at a diet, 
which rejected a law of divorce proposed by 
the ministry, notwithstanding the great efforts 
which were made in order to pass it. The law 
in itself had no political significance, but its 
rejection proved that the diet intended not to 
be a passive instrument of the sovereign's will. 
The French revolution of 1830 produced a 
general ferment in Poland, particularly 
amongst the young men. The cadets of the 
military school of Warsaw, many pupils of the 
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university, some officers of the army, and 
several other persons meditated an insurrection. 
Their intention was however not to effect the 
projected movement before the following spring, 
but as the turn which the French revolution 
took during that time, gave no encouragement 
to its imitation in other countries, it is more 
than probable that the meditated insurrection 
never would have taken place. The police 
having however discovered by means of agens 
provocateurs a clue to the conspiracy, many 
persons who had taken part in it were arrested, 
and this circumstance precipitated the insurrec- 
tion of the 29th Nov. 1830. It is well known 
that the outbreak might easily have been 
quelled by the Grand Duke Constantine, but 
that he preferred to remain passive at the head 
of a considerable force, in the hope that confu- 
sion and anarchy would follow the insurrec- 
tion. It is also well known that the same 
Constantine was permitted to depart with his 
troops by the provisional government, and 
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that this government acted in the name of the 
Emperor Nicholas, King of Poland, until the 
25th. of January, 1831, when the Emperor 
having refused the demanded concessions, the 
throne was declared vacant. This proves that 
there was no wish of separating from Russia 
but only of securing the rights of Poland. The 
greatest fault which was committed by the 
Poles after the insurrection, was their not 
having immediately marched upon Lithuania, 
where the inhabitants as well as the troops 
stationed there and composed of natives, would 
have joined the insurrection. It must be re- 
marked that many patriotic individuals of 
liberal principles, who strongly urged the march 
upon Lithuania, had the project of spreading 
the insurrection throughout all the Polish pro- 
vinces of Russia in order to unite them with 
the kingdom, but without wresting the crown 
of their country from the Emperor of Russia. 
This project was based on the opinion that as 
the number of the inhabitants of the kingdom 
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of Poland would by this combination be raised 
to 12,000,000, instead of 4,000,000, their actual 
number, the country would be able to preserve 
its constitution inviolate and perhaps even to ex- 
tend it to Russia itself. That it was under such 
circumstances much more advantageous to 
Poland, to remain in a close union with Russia, 
instead of forming the bulwark of Europe 
against that power; that in the latter case 
Poland would be obliged to be constantly 
armed and prepared for war, in order to shelter 
Germany, which has proved as hostile to Poland 
as Russia, and that this state of continual war- 
like attitude, for the sake of foreigners, could 
not but be injurious to the progress of the in- 
tellectual and material civilization of Poland. 
On the other side Poland united with Russia, 
in the manner described above, would be not 
only secure from that quarter, but possess 
sufficient power to retake from Austria and 
Prussia her ancient provinces, and to render 
aggression upon her territory impossible, by the 
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fear of a terrible retaliation. In short the 
voluntary union of Russia and Poland, under 
the same sovereign would have created a Sla- 
vonic empire sufficiently strong to exercise 
a decided preponderance over the rest of the 
continent. 

It is impossible to decide whether that 
political combination 9 could have been accom- 
plished if the measure by which it was pro- 
posed to attain this object was carried into 
execution. It is however very probable that 
if the insurrection had gained the whole of the 
Polish provinces of Russia, the Emperor would 
have preferred to retain their possession by 
holding them as King of Poland, to running 
the chances of a war in order to regain them as 
Emperor of Russia. At all events, the argu- 
ments urged in favour of the above mentioned 
combination, are to say the least, very specious. 

It is well known that the policy 
adopted by the Emperor Nicholas towards 
his Polish dominions, after the fall of the insur- 
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rection of 1831, has been of coercion and not 
of conciliation. His object being to destroy 
Polish nationality, the most oppressive measures 
were employed for its attainment. Religious 
toleration had been a principle of Russian 
policy since Peter the Great. The Protestants 
of the Baltic provinces and the Catholics of 
Poland had been left in the undisturbed free- 
dom of their religions. There was, as we have 
already said, some persecution of the Greek 
churches united with Rome, towards the end of 
Catherine's reign, but it was insignificant and 
almost nothing in comparison to that which has 
taken place under the present Emperor. All 
the inhabitants of the Polish provinces, incorpo- 
rated with Russia, belonging to the above 
mentioned churches and whose number amounts 
to several millions, were now obliged to abjure 
their creed and to embrace that of the Russian 
church, and many individuals particularly 
clergymen who resisted this forced conversion, 
were transported to Syberia. The R.* C. 
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church was also subjected to considerable per- 
secution, many convents and nunneries were 
abolished and their property, as well as that of 
other establishments belonging to the same 
church, confiscated. The universities of War- 
saw and Vilna, as well as many inferior schools 
were abolished, and the system of instruction 
changed in others. The use of the national 
language was superseded in the schools and 
courts of justice by that of the Russian. The sta- 
tute of Lithuania by which the Polish provinces 
of Russia were judged, was abolished and replaced 
by the Russian laws. The same measure was 
adopted with regard to the French code, intro- 
duced into the kingdom of Poland, since 1808, 
and which was replaced by another, composed 
at St. Petersburgh. The privileges of the 
Polish nobles, till then respected in the Russian 
provinces, were abridged, and those who did not 
possess any peasants, but themselves cultivated 
their own lands, were subjected to military 
conscription, whilst neither the serfs were 
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emancipated, nor the privileges of the Burgher 
class extended, so that many lost, and nobody 
gained by those changes. 

It was but natural that those oppressive 
measures, so contrary to the present state of 
civilization and the general spirit of the age, 
should create a strong and universal discontent 
amongst the inhabitants of Russian Poland, 
but the government aware of the prevalence of 
this feeling, has sought not to allay it by concili- 
atory measures, but to suppress it by increased 
severity. This preposterous system could only 
be upheld by preposterous means; such as 
espionnage, imprisonment, transportation, fines 
and confiscation of property, and all this for the 
punishment of crimes, which the government 
had itself created by prohibiting that which had 
been secured to the inhabitants, by the same 
government through the most solemn declara- 
tions. It may be added that those punish- 
ments, have frequently been inflicted in conse- 
quence of false delations ; that an uncautious 
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word has been often constructed into a treason- 
able design, and that the most inoffensive 
individuals wefre persecuted as men dangerous 
to the existing state of things, in order to ex- 
tort money from them. These abuses and 
many others are however the natural and un- 
avoidable consequences of the system of policy 
which the Russian government adopted towards 
its Polish dominions, because it could not be 
carried out, except by the employ of the most 
worthless characters, as no man of principle, 
would become a tool for promoting such a 
wretched end, as that which the Russian 
government is trying to attain. 

The reign of terror, which was thus intro- 
duced into the Polish provinces, produced 
however effects, quite the reverse of those con- 
templated. Many persons whose patriotism 
and attachment to' the R. C. church was very 
lukewarm, became more than ever zealous for 
their church and devoted to their country. 
Now if the Russian government were unable to 
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obtain its end by compulsory measures at a 
time, when all Europe engrossed in the care of 
material interests, seemed to be almost indiffer- 
ent to political questions, how can it expect to 
attain it by the same means, at a time when 
the most astounding revolutions have entirely 
changed the face of Europe, and when questions 
of a social, political and national character have 
almost silenced the powerful voice of material 
interests. The course which the Russian 
cabinet has hitherto pursued towards Poland 
is no longer practicable ; it must and will be 
entirely changed, or Russia must resign her 
position not only as a first rate power, but even 
as a European state, because this entirely 
depends on her possession of Poland. If 
Poland is wrested from Russia, she must 
not only resign her projects on Turkey, but she 
will be even menaced with the loss of her Baltic 
provinces, which being German by their 
civilisation although not by the bulk of their 
population, would then probably unite with Ger- 
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many, particularly if the restoration of Poland 
is effected by the assistance of the Germans. 
This would reduce Russia to the same terri- 
torial position as she had at the accession of 
Peter the Great, or even to that, which she 
occupied before the treaty of Andrushov 1667 
(page 17). Therefore to possess or to lose Poland 
is for Russia to be or not to be a European 
power. It may be said, however, that Russia 
may retain her Polish possessions, notwithstand- 
ing the entire change of the political condition 
of Austria and Prussia, because none of those 
powers will probably be inclined to wage war 
for the restoration of Poland, particularly as 
both have now sufficiently to do with their own 
domestic concerns ; and that the Poles under 
the dominion of Austria and Russia have not 
the necessary means to undertake on their own 
account a war for the purpose of reconquering 
that part of their country, which is in the 
possession of Russia. To this we shall answer, 
that if the Russian government had so much 
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difficulty, in keeping down its Polish subjects, 
at a time when it had the co-operation of those 
of Austria and Prussia, which pursued the same 
object in their Polish provinces ; how will it be 
able to continue the same course, now when 
the above mentioned governments, are obliged 
to make concession to their Polish subjects, 
which the latter would not even have dared to 
demand, previously to the revolution of Vienna 
and Berlin ! How will the same Russian 
government be able to withstand the powerful 
effects of a free press established in GaKcia and 
Posen, which will thence exercise an unceasing 
action not only on its Polish but even on its 
Russian subjects! Russia cannot therefore suffer 
this state of things to continue without the 
greatest risks, not only to her rule over the 
Polish provinces, but even to the safety of her 
whole empire, which may be revolutionised by 
means of the above mentioned action. The 
strictest surveillance will not prevent the con- 
stant importations of works, pamphlets, and 
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newspapers of the most revolutionary character, 
composed not only in Polish but also in Russian, 
and adapted even to the understanding of a 
common Cossack. This danger cannot be 
averted simply by an armed invasion and con- 
quest of the Polish provinces of Austria and 
Prussia, because in such a case Russia will meet 
with a desperate resistance from the inhabitants 
of these provinces, supported by the German?, 
Hungarians, and French ; who will then proclaim 
the restoration of Poland, whilst a universal 
insurrection will break out in her Polish 
dominions. Russia therefore cannot and will 
not risk such an eventuality, and she must seek 
to retain and fortify her present position by 
another system of policy. This policy must now 
be exclusively directed towards the solution of 
the problem upon which the very existence of 
Russia is depending; and which is: to find 
means of Conciliating the interests of the Polish 
nationality with the Russian dominion. 
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The difficulties which the solution of this pro- 
blem presents are indeed very great, and perhaps 
insurmountable, as long as the Poles retain a 
hope that the Germans will give them the 
necessary assistance for re-conquering the inde- 
pendence of their country. Should however 
this hope prove delusive, and should the Ger- 
mans prefer the petty local interests of their 
countrymen, settled in some border districts of 
Poland, to those of their whole country, those 
difficulties may be much more easily overcome 
than the generality of Western Europe imagines. 
The sympathy with Poland, and the wishes for 
her restoration recently manifested throughout 
almost the whole of Germany, and the real 
source of which is the fear of Russia, have been 
already considerably cooled by the unfortunate 
collisions which took place in the Grand Duchy 
of Posen. The German press has poured out 
torrents of abuse against the Poles for the real 
or imaginary cases of ill-treatment, committed 
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by them, on Germans and Jews, passing over 
in silence* the innumerable provocations to 
which the Poles had been exposed. The ap- 
peals made by the Poles to the Germans, de- 
manding them to investigate the facts relating 
to those unfortunate differences, have passed 
unheeded, and those high-minded and far- 
sighted Germans, who have judged the Poles 
with calmness and impartiality, are called traitors 
by their passionate and short-sighted country- 
men. The German settlers in the Grand 
Duchy of Posen forgetting, that, that country 
has been Polish since times immemorial, revolted 
at the idea of being replaced under a national 
government, and the ancient spirit of domina- 
tion and hatred, which unfortunately always 
and everywhere animated the Germans against 
the Slavonians, now revived in all its force in 
the province of Posen. If therefore this spirit 
of hostility towards Poland, which was already 
manifested by the Germans during the de- 
F 2 
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plorable events of Cracow, Galicia, and Poeen, 
in 1846, should replace the ehort- lived sympathy 
which Germany has more recently manifested 
for our cause, the problem of Russia will 
become much more easy, than the Germans 
imagine. 

The mainspring by which the Russian cabinet 
may consolidate its rule over Poland, is Slavonian?. 
The Russians and the Poles, however, divided 
by the difference of religion and political insti- 
tutions, under which they grew up as nations, 
belong to one and the same race ; the Poles 
were formed by the influence of the western 
church and civilization, as well as by that of 
free institutions; the Russians under the 
guidance of the eastern church, and the rule 
of an oriental despotism. Hence the difference 
of disposition in these two nations, which are 
on the other side drawn together by a great 
similarity of language and several charac- 
teristics of their common race, as well as the same 
antipathy to the Teutonic nation from which 
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the Slavonians have greatly suffered. The 
national hatred between the Poles and the 
Russians, generated by a long hostility, is how- 
ever entirely of a political nature, and there is 
no doubt that individually both these will sooner 
agree with each other, than with the Germans, 
whose national character is diametrically opposed 
to that of the Slavonians. The efforts of the 
Russian go vernment have been hitherto directed 
simply to convert Poles into Russians, a mea- 
sure to which no Pole would submit, without a 
feeling of degradation, but he may declare 
himself a Slavonian without experiencing that 
feeling. The Poles and the Russians assuming 
the name of Slavonians meet on equal grounds, 
without resigning thereby their respective, 
separate nationalities, any more than the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch have done by adopting the 
appellation of Britons. 

Russia must therefore abandon the system of 
Russification which she has been applying to , 
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her Polish subjects, and adopt that of Sla- 
voniBation, which in order to be effective must 
be applied to Russians as well as Poles. In 
short, the Russian cabinet must adopt the sys- 
tem of Panslavism. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SLAVONIAN GERMANS AND HUNGARIAN*. 



The term of Panslavism, which means the 
union of all the Slavonic nations into one em* 
pire or confederation, is as yet little known in 
England. It has, however, already produced 
a strong sensation in Germany, and has been 
discussed in France. The alarm which the 
idea of Panslavism has excited amongst many 
Germans, may be greatly exaggerated, yet it 
would be going to another extreme, if we were 
to deny that it may be productive of the most 
important consequences. This comparatively 
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new idea has, particularly during the lust ten 
years, made rapid advances amongst all the 
Slavonic nations, and it is almost impossible to 
doubt, that the recent events which have shaken 
the whole frame of European society, will 
greatly accelerate the progress and develop- 
ment of the Panslavistic idea, in the same 
manner as they have given a stronger impulse 
to the already existing tendencies of the Ger- 
mans to unite into one whole. Whatever may 
be the final issue of the Panslavistic question, 
there can be no doubt that the Slavonic nations 
will immediately exercise a decisive influence 
on the fate of Germany, and consequently, on 
the affairs of all Europe. We shall, therefore, 
give a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of 
the idea of Panslaviam, as well as the relation 
in which the Slavonic nations stand towards 
Germany. 

The rapid progress of intellectual develop- 
ment in Europe, since the beginning of this 
century, exerted its influence upon the Slavonic 
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nations, also : literature has been steadily ad* 
vancing, and all branches of human knowledge 
have been successfully cultivated by those 
nations. The principal subjects, however, that 
have engaged the attention of Slavonic scholars, 
are the history and antiquities of their respec- 
tive countries, studied not only in their written 
records, but also in their popular songs, tra- 
ditions, and superstitions, together with the cul- 
tivation and improvement of their national 
languages?. Such studies could not, however, 
lead to any satisfactory result, as long as they 
were confined to the student's own country, 
and it was soon found indispensable to extend 
them to other Slavonic nations. The result 
was, the universal conviction, that all the Sla- 
vonic nations are not only so many offsets of 
the same common stock, and that their respec- 
tive idioms are only so many dialects of the 
same mother-tongue, but also that the most 
important parts of their moral and physical 
character are identical. In short, that all Sla- 
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vonians, notwithstanding the various modifica- 
tions resulting from the influence of different 
climates, religions and forms of government, 
are, in all their essentials, one and the same 
nation. This conviction could not but ex- 
pand the love of the native land, which ani- 
mated the above-mentioned students, into that 
of their whole race, and they promoted, by 
their writings this feeling amongst their coun- 
trymen. The thoughts of extending their 
intellectual activity over the most numerous 
race of Europe, instead of limiting it to the 
comparatively narrow sphere of {heir own 
nation, appeared particularly gratifying to those 
Slavonic writers, whose works had only a very 
circumscribed circle of readers, on account of 
the small number of the population speaking 
the language in which their works are com- 
posed. This is particularly the case with 
Bohemia, because, although that country pos- 
sesses a considerable literature, and has now 
several authors of first-rate merit, their reading 
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public is very limited. The population speak- 
ing the Bohemian language amounts* including 
the Slovaks of Hungary, to upwards of 
7,000,000.* But as almost all the educated 
classes, particularly in Bohemia, know German, 
the national literature of Bohemia meets with> 
a formidable competition from the productions 
of Germany, and therefore the most important 
works published in Bohemian, generally owe 
their support, more to the enlightened patrio- 
tism of individuals, than to their extensive cir- 
culation. Literature in our times, cannot 
however attain a high degree of prosperity, 
without having a wide field open to the fame of 
its writers and the, profits of its publishers, who 
must be able to reward literary labour in a 
manner, which may induce men of talent to 
devote themselves to the arduous career of 
authorship. The Bohemian literati arrived, 
therefore at the conclusion, that the most eflec- 



* Szafarik's Slavonic Ethnography in 184:*. 
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tive means of attaining such a desideratum, 
would be to extend the intellectual activity of 
every Slavonic nation over the whole of their 
race, instead of limiting it, as it had hitherto 
been the case, to their peculiar branch. Kollar 
a Protestant clergyman of the Slavonic congre- 
gation at Pesth in Hungary, and who has 
acquired a merited fame for his literary pro- 
ductions, was the first who brought forward 
this great idea in a tangible and practical 
manner by several writings, but particularly 
by a dissertation which he published in German 
1828, entitled WecliseUeitlchkeity i. e. reciprocity. 
He adopted the German language for this 
publication in order that it might find a more 
easy access to the better educated classes in all 
the Slavonic countries, who generally under- 
stand that language. He proposed, through 
this work a, literary reciprocity amongst all the 
Slavonic nations, that is to say, that every 
educated Slavonian should be conversant with 
the languages and literature of the principal 
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branches of their common stock, and that the 
Slavonic literati should possess a thorough 
knowledge of all the dialects and sub-dialects of 
their race. He proved at the same time, that 
the various Slavonic dialects did not differ 
amongst themselves more than it was the case 
with the four principal dialects of Ancient 
Greece (the Attic, Ionic, Eolian and Dorian), 
and that the authors who wr6te in those four 
dialects, were notwithstanding this difference 
equally considered as Greek, and their produc- 
tions as the common property and glory of all 
Greece, and not as exclusively belonging to 
the population, in whose dialect they were com- 
posed. If such a division of their language, in 
several dialects, prevented not the Greeks from 
creating the most splendid literature of the 
world, why should the same cause act as an 
impediment to the Slavonians in obtaining a 
similar result ? The advantages which all the 
Slavonic nations might derive from the estab- 
lishment of such a reciprocity are certainly 
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very great, because it could not but give a 
considerable extension to the literature of all 
the Slavonic nations and by the same greatly 
raise the intrinsic worth of their productions, as 
it would afford the authors a wider field for 
the spread of their fame and a better chance 
for the remuneration of their labours. 

About the time when Kollar began to advo- 
cate the establishment of a literary connexion 
between all the Slavonians, -another Bohe- 
mian writer, who has now acquired, by his 
researches on the ancient Slavonic history, a 
European reputation, Szaffarik, published a 
sketch of all the Slavonic languages and their 
literature. This work published also in 
German, powerfully assisted the object pro- 
moted by Kollar, as the Slavonians perceived 
by means of this publication, with joy and 

amazement, their own importance as a whole 

* 

race ; and this fact could no longer be ques- 
tioned by other nations, who became acquainted 
with it, through the medium of the same work. 
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Kollar's proposition supported by Szaffarik's 
work, found a ready echo amongst the scholars 
of all the Slavonic nations. It was a seed 
which fell upon a ground well prepared for its 
reception by the Slavonic studies to which we 
have alluded (page 104) and it bore abundant 
fruit. The study of cognate languages and their 
literature becomes daily more and more 
general amongst all the Slavonic nations, and 
already at this moment few if any Slavonic 
writers of any merit, are unacquainted with 
the languages, and literature of the sister 
branches of their common race. 

This is the origin .of what is called Pan* 
slavism, and which was originally intended only 
as a literary connexion between all the. Slavonic 
nations. But was it possible that this orginally 
purely intellectual movement, should not 
assume a political tendency ! And was it not 
a natural consequence, that the different na- 
tions of the same race, striving to raise their- 
literary significance, by uniting their separate- 
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efforts, should not arrive, by a common process 
of reasoning, to the idea and desire of ac- 
quiring a political importance by uniting their 
whole race into one powerful empire or con- 
federation, which would insure to the Slavo- 
nians a decided preponderance over the affairs 
of Europe ! It is, therefore, no wonder that 
this natural result of circumstances, which we 
have described, already begins to manifest itself 
with a growing force, and that it has raised, on 
one side, the most sanguine hopes, and the 
most dazzling prospects, in the mind of many 
a Slavonian ; and that, on the other side, it 
has created, in a corresponding degree, fear 
and apprehension amongst a great number of 
Germans, whose country, by its geographical 
position, must necessarily be the first to expe- 
rience the effects of such a combination. 

These apprehensions cannot but be increased 
by the revival of the ancient, national antipa- 
thy against the Germans, which has followed the 
re-animation of the ^mutual sympathies amongst 
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the Slavonic nations. This unfortunate senti- 
ment, which has, of late, not unfrequently 
manifested itself in the productions of many 
Slavonic writers, has not failed to provoke very 
bitter feelings amongst several German au- 
thors ; and it is greatly to be feared that the 
collisions between the two races, provoked by 
the jealousy of the Germans, may considerably 
embitter the traditional hatred between the 
two races. This circumstance is, however, 
more to be lamented than wondered at, be- 
cause a bitter feeling could not but be excited 
in many a Slavonic breast, by the study of the 
history of the relations between their ances- 
tors and the Germans, and which, unfortu- 
nately, is but a record of innumerable wrongs 
inflicted during centuries by the Teutonic upon 
the Slavonic race. It is a fact, acknowledged 
by the most eminent German writers, and their 
own Herder gives the following graphic sketch 
of the Slavonians, and their relation with the 
Germans : 
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" The Slavonic nations," says he, u occupy 
a much larger space on the earth than they do 
in history, the principal cause of which is, 
amongst others, the remote distance from the 
Roman empire of the lands which they origi- 
nally inhabited. We meet with them, for the 
first time, on the Don, amongst the Goths, 
and, afterwards, on the Danube, amidst the 
Huns and the Bulgarians. They often greatly 
disturbed the Roman empire, in conjunction 
with the above-mentioned nations, chiefly, 
however, as their associates, auxiliaries, and 
vassals. Notwithstanding their occasional 
achievements, .they never were, like the Ger- 
mans, a nation of enterprising warriors and ad- 
venturers. On the contrary, they followed, 
for the mpst part, the Teutonic nations, quietly 
occupying the lands, which the latter had eva- 
cuated, till, at length, they came into posses- 
sion of the vast territory, which extends from 
the Don to the Elbe, and from the Adriatic sea 
to the Baltic. On this side (the northern) of 
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the Carpathian mountains, their settlements ex- 
tended from Lunebourg, over Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, Lusatia, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Poland and Bus- 
sia; beyond these mountains, where, already 
at an early period, they were settled in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, they continued spreading 
farther and farther until the Emperor Hqraclius 
admitted them into Dalmatia. The kingdoms 
of Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, and Dalmatia. 
were gradually founded by them ; they were 
equally numerous in Pannonia; they extended 
from'Friuli over the south-eastern corner of 
Germany, so that the territory, in their pos- 
session, ended with Styria, Carynthia and 
Carniolia. In short, the lands occupied by them 
form the most extensive region of Europe which 
even now is inhabited mostly by one nation. 
They settled everywhere on lands which 
other nations had relinquished, enjoying and 
cultivating them as husbandmen and shepherds, 
so that their peaceful and industrious occu- 
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pancy was of great advantage to the countries 
which had been laid waste by the emigration 
of their former inhabitants, as well as by the 
ravaging passages of foreign nations. They 
were fond of agriculture, and of various do- 
mestic arts ; they amassed stores of corn, and 
reared herds of cattle ; and they opened every- 
where a useful trade with the produce of their 
lands, and of their industry. They built along 
the shores of the Baltic, beginning with Lubeck, 
several sea-port towns, among which Vineta, 
situated on the island of Rugen,* was the 
Slavonic Amsterdam, and they maintained an 
intercourse with the Prussians and Lettonians, 
as is attested by the language of these nations. 
They built Kioff on the Dnieper, and Novgo- 
rod on the Wolchow, which both became 
flourishing emporiums, uniting the trade of 



+ This is a mistake : Vineta or Julin was 
situated at the mouth of the Oder, and not on the 
island of Rugen. 
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the Black Sea with that of the Baltic, and 
conveying productions of the east to the north 
and west of Europe. In Germany they exer- 
cised mining ; they understood the smelting 
and casting of metals; they prepared salt, 
manufactured linen cloths, brewed mead, 
planted fruit trees, and led, according to their 
custom, a joyous and musical life. They were 
charitable, hospitable to prodigality, fond of 
freedom, yet submissive and obedient, ene- 
mies of robbery and plunder. All this how- 
ever did pot help them against oppression, nay, 
it even contributed to bring it upon them. 
Because as they never strove for the dominion 
of the world, never had warlike, hereditary 
princes amongst them, and willingly paid a 
tribute for the mere privilege of inhabiting 
their own country in peace, tl\ey were deeply 
wronged by other nations, but chiefly by those 
of the Germanic race. 

Those aggressive wars upon the Slavonians, 
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began under Charlemagne ; commercial advan- 
tages were their evident cause, although the 
Christian religion was used as a pretence ; be- 
cause certainly it was more convenient for the 
heroic Francs to treat as slaves an industrious 
nation, which exercised agriculture and com- 
merce, than themselves to learn and to exer- 
cise those arts. What 4;he Francs had begun 
was completed by the Saxons. The Slavonians 
were either exterminated or reduced to bondage 
by whole provinces ; and their lands were divi- 
ded amongst bishops and nobles. Their com- 
merce on the Baltic was destroyed by the 
northern Germans ; Vineta came to a melan- 
choly end through the Danes, and their rem- 
nants in Germany are in a state resembling 
that to which the Spaniards reduced the Peru- 
vians. Is it, therefore, a wonder, that after cen- 
turies of subjection and the deepest exaspera- 
tion of that people against their Christian 
masters and robbers, their mild character 
should havo degenerated into a cruel, cunning, 
slavish indolence ! and yet their ancient cha- 
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racter is everywhere distinguishable and par- 
ticularly wherever they enjoy some degree of 
liberty."* — ldeen zur Philosophic der Mewch- 
heit, vol. 4, chap, 4. 

+ The regrets which the noble minded Herder 
expressed nearly eighty years ago, about the degra- 
dation of the national character of the Slavonians 
who remain still in Germany, i. e. the Wends of 
Lusatia were either founded on incorrect data, or 
have disappeared altogether by the progress of civi- 
lisation, that has removed the oppression which had 
weighed over these remnants of the Slavonic race in 
Germany. This is evident from the following sketch 
of this population given by a modern German writer : 
" They (the Wends) are a lively, strong and labo- 
rious people, engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
fishery. Their religious disposition is manifested by 
their diligent attendance at church, and by frequently 
uttered wishes and expressions of a pious nature, as 
well as by their rectitude and commendable manners. 
Their honesty, hospitality, and sociability are gene- 
rally acknowledged, and so is their frugality, cleanli- 
ness, conjugal fidelity, and many other praiseworthy 
qualities. They are moreover peaceful, and although 
like many other Slavonic nations, they have no mi- 
litary spirit, they are bold in the defence of their 
homes ; and their recruits, when properly drilled, 
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The oppression of the Slavonians by the 
Germans which has been sketched in a few 
words by Herder is almost unparalleled in the 
modern history of Europe, and the lot of these 



have earned on many and many occasions the reputation 
of valiant soldiers. Even under the hard pressure 
of predial bondage the Wends have retained their 
harmless cheerfulness and mirth, which they possess 
in common with many other Slavonic nations, and 
their sober, contented mind, which is manifested 
in their very numerous joyful national songs. And 
indeed merry tunes resound n their homes and on 
their fields * when they are at work or enjoying a 
social circle ; they are equally fond of dancing. It 
frequently happens to this day, that milkmaids sing 
for wagers, and that shepherds play on horns and 
bagpipes their national songs. Their airs are gene- 
rally of an erotic description. They sometimes 
express complaints about the loss or infidelity of 
the beloved one. Many of them have an elegiac 
character, and are full of enthusiastic and imagin- 
ative thoughts on the beauty of nature, the unsta- 
bility of earthly things, and the destiny of man, 
with a strong belief in the marvellous." 

Blickeindie vaterlandishcbe Vorzeit von Karl 
Preusker, Leipzig 1843, vol. 2, page 179. 
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North Eastern Slavonians who had suffered the 
yoke of the Mongols, and those of the South 
who became subjects of the Ottoman Porte, 
was much more tolerable under their infidel 
rulers, than that, which their brethren on the 
Elbe and the Baltic experienced from the 
Christian Saxons. The Slavonians of the 
Baltic maintained with varying success their 
national independence and idolatry for more 
than two centuries, from the reign of Henry 
the Fowler (918-36) to 1169 until, exhausted 
by the continual attacks of the Germans and 
the Danes, they were finally subdued. They 
were several times forced to submit to the Ger- 
man dominion and to conform to the rites of 
the Christian religion, but as soon as they had 
a fitting opportunity, they shook off the foreign 
dominion and returned to their national idolatry, 
destroying the Christian churches which they 
were obliged to build, or converting them into 
places consecrated to their own deities. Their 
last successful insurrection was in 1066 the 
G 
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year of the Norman conquest of England. 
They completely swept all vestiges of German 
dominion and Christianity from the country 
between the lower Elbe and the Baltic, and 
established a powerful state under Crooko 
Prince of the Island of Kugen. This sovereign 
defeated the Germans and the Danes, and 
conquered the whole of Holstein which he 
linked with his dominions extending from the 
German Sea to the mouth of the Oder, and 
from the river Eyder and the shores of the 
Baltic to the Elbe. Peace was finally con- 
cluded with both these nations, and the Slavo- 
nians enjoyed an independent and tranquil 
existence, unknown to them since the days of 
Henry the Fowler. But this short prosperity 
was only a calm before the tempest which was 
finally to destroy the independence and the 
nationality of the Baltic Slavonians. Crooko 
whose reign lasted about 40 years was treacher- 
ously murdered in the town of Plon (in 
Holstein), and his states were attacked from 
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the North by the Danes, and from the South 
by the Germans. Henry Prince of the Obotrltes 
(a Slavonic nation in the present Mecklenburg), 
whose father being a zealous Christian was pre- 
cipitated from the throne by Crooko,* was re- 
placed upon it as King of the Slavonians, and 
a vassal of the empire. Some of his descen* 
dants endeavoured to regain the independence 
of their country, returning to their national 
idolatry, until one of them called Pribislav 
finally embraced the Christian religion and was 
created a Prince of the German Empire 1170. 
His lineal descendents continue in the sovereign 
house of Mecklenburg, which is the only real 
Slavonic dynasty in existence. At the same 
time 1169 the Island of Bugen, the last strong- 
hold of Slavonic national independence and 
idolatry was conquered by Waldemar first 
King of Denmark, and Arcona the celebrated 
fane of the God Sviantovid, situated [on that 
island, destroyed. 

A remarkable feature in the history of the 
G 2 
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Baltic Slavonians is their inveterate hatred 
against the Christian religion, which daring 
two centuries was repeatedly forced upon them 
and continually rejected at every insurrection 
against the Germans, whilst their brethren of 
other countries embraced Christianity with 
great willingness. This is however sufficiently 
accounted for, by the evidence of the German 
ecclesiastics who were employed at the con- 
version of these Slavonians, and who unani- 
mously accuse their own countrymen, who had 
turned religion into a tool for oppression against 
the Slavonians. The virtues and ability of the 
nation described by the above mentioned 
Christian missionaries are enumerated by Her- 
der in the sketch which we have given above. 

The independence of the Baltic Slavonians 
being now entirely crushed, a relentless system 
of persecution was pursued against the van- 
quished by the victors. 

A great number of German colonists 
were settled on lands taken from the Slavo- 
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nians, who were not suffered to remain 
either in towns or villages inhabited by the 
Germans, and were moreover excluded from 
the guilds or corporations of trades. There 
are official documents which prove thai this 
systematic persecution of the Slavonians by 
the Germans, continued a long time after the 
final subjugation of that devoted race.* There 
was a law at Hamburg which required that 
every person who wished to acquire the rights 
ef a burgher, should prove that he was not of 

* Thus for instance Metnhard bishop ef Hulber- 
stadt, ordered in 1246 that the Slavonic inhabitants 
of several places belonging to the convent of Biatorf, 
should, in case they would not abandon some of, 
which he calls their pagan customs, be expelled, and 
replaced by German good Catholics. Szaffarik quotes 
the deed of the sale of a village called Vcliz, where 
it is said : velimu* et debeamus omnes Slavos et civet 
eandcm villam inhabitante* eliminare, title omni 
spe reversionis. Slavonic Antiquities chap. 43, 118, 
note 180. The bishop of Bresku ordered 1495 that 
all the Polish peasants of a place called Woitz should 
in two years learn German or be expelled. 
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SUvonic descent. Long time after the final 
establishment of the Christian religion, when- 
ever a Slavonian was met on the high road and 
could not give what was considered a satisfac- 
tory account for his absenting himself from his 
village, he was executed on the spot, or killed 
like a wild beast. 4 It was therefore no wonder 
that a deadly hatred mutually animated the 
two hostile races ; a hatred which has become 
proverbial in some Slavonic dialects.* The 
Saxon law (Sachsenspiegel) contained there- 



+ Gebhardi's Geschichte der Wen den p. 230. This 
author is by no means partial to the Slavonians, and 
his statement is made on the evidence of another 
German writer, contemporary of the Baltic Slavo- 
nians : Helmold Chronicon Slavorum. 

+ A Polish proverb says : Poki Suriat Swiatem, 
Niemiec Polakouri nie bendzie bratem i. e. As 
long as the world will remain in existence a German 
never will be a brother to a Pole. An ancient Bohe- 
mian saying i. e. Jak diabel nieprzitel lidzki, talc 
Niemiec nieprzitel Czeski. As the devil is the 
enemy of mankind, so is the German enemy of the 
Bohemians. 
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fore a very just provision, by which the evidence 
of a Slavonian against a German and vice versa 
were not admitted by the courts of justice. 

The Slavonic princes and nobles were soon 
Germanised and became persecutors of their 
own nationality, which the common people 
continued to preserve for a considerable time, 
but which finally was eradicated by the above 
mentioned measures. Thus the Slavonic 
language lingered in the environs of Leipsic 
till the end of the 14th century, and the last 
man who spoke that language in Poinerania is 
said to have died in 1404. Divine Service in 
the same language was performed at a place 
called Wustrow, in the duchy of Lunebourg, 
kingdom of Hanover as late as the middle of 
the last, i. e. 18th century. The inhabitants 
of the district of Luchow, situated in the same 
duchy of Lunebourg and commonly called 
Wendland i. e. the country of • the Wends or 
Slavonians speak even now a peculiar dialect 
of a German intermingled with many Slavonic 
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words.* The only Slavonians of northern Ger- 
many who have retained their nationality are 
those of Lusatia, living partly under the dominion 
of Prussia and partly under that of Saxony, and 
who call themselves Syrbs, but are known 
amongst the Germans under the name of Wends 
and of whom we have given a sketch below ( p. 1 1 9 ) 
It may be said of what use is it, to renew 
the memory of ancient wrongs which ought to 
be buried in the oblivion of the dark ages. No 
doubt of that, but unfortunately far from this 
being the case, the contrary has been taking 
place during several years, in the intellectual 
struggle which is going on between the Sla- 
vonic and German writers, who in their polem- 
ical discussions lay much stress upon the 
history of their mutual relations, and it is most 
lamentable to see that the ancient hatred 

* The appellation of Winidae, Wenden, Winden, 
has been and is now given by the Germans to the 
Slavonians in general, and to those who inhabit now 
Lusatia Styria, Carniolia <fcc., in particular 
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against the Slavonic race burst forth with a 
rage worthy of the times which we have de- 
scribed, on the occasion of the new impulse 
which was given to the Polish nationality in the 
duchy of Posen, which has been from times 
immemorial, notonly a Polish territory but is 
even the cradle of the Polish state. 

Now let us cast a glance on the line of 
policy which was pursued by the Slavonians 
towards the Germans, in the countries where 
the former had preserved their national inde- 
pendence. 

The greatest Slavonic country bordering on 
Germany was Poland. Her dukes acknow- 
ledged, for a short time, the suzereinty of the 
German emperors ; but this political connexion 
was notonly transient, but of a very imperfect na- 
ture, and the kings of Poland waged many bloody 
and not unsuccessful wars with Germany. The 
Western frontiers of Poland were, during that pe- 
riod, formedby theriverOder, and the dominions 
of her monarchs for some time extended bey and 
a 5 
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that river, and occasionally readied as far as 
the banks of the Elbe. These circumstances 
created a constant intercourse between Poland 
and Germany, which was particularly increased 
by ecclesiastical affairs, as the Polish convents 
were generally peopled by German monks, who 
although established in the midst of Poland 
generally recruited their numbers with their 
own countrymen, making it often a rule not to 
admit any natives of the country into their 
communities.* The same convents attracted 
a great number of German colonists, whom 
they settled on the lands belonging to them. 
A great part of the secular clergy was, for a 
considerable time, likewise composed of Ger- 
mans, who even preached in their own lan- 
guage, which was unintelligible to their parish- 
oners, f The greatest influx of the Germans 

* Roepel Geschichte Polens, vol. i. page 572. 

t This circumstance gave rise to the Polish pro- 
verb, "This is a German sermon," which means 
something unintelligible. 
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into Poland was, however, in the towns which, 
since the thirteenth century, were endowed by 
the Polish rulers with the German municipal 
law. This privilege and other advantages 
which the German artisans and traders found 
in a comparatively new country, continually 
attracted others from the remotest part of Ger- 
many, so that the Polish towns became almost 
entirely inhabited by German burghers, who 
were permitted not only to enjoy the municipal 
laws of their own country, but to preserve their 
national language in the official transactions, 
religious worship, and schools. The appeals of 
the municipal courts of the Polish towns were 
sent, for a considerable time, to Magdeburg, 
which was regarded as the fountain-head of 
their law, until Casimir the Great instituted 
(1365) at Cracow, a court of appeal for the 
Polish towns. This liberal couduct was cer- 
tainly advantageous to Poland, and it presents 
a very favourable contrast to the German 
enactments, which excluded not only the SU- 
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vonians, but even their dependents from the 
franchises and privileges of their cities. It is, 
however, strange that this should be constructed 
by the Germans into a claim to the political 
dominion over the Polish cities. This preten- 
sion was put forward in 1846, by Mr. Henry 
Wuttke, a German writer of no mean talents 
and acquirements, belonging to the liberal 
party, and who is now a deputy to the German 
parliament at Frankfort His articles on the de- 
plorable occurrences which agitated Poland dur- 
ing that year, which were originally inserted in 
the Universal Gazette of Augsburg, and after- 
wards reprinted with many additions, in a separate 
pamphlet, ent. "Polen and Deutsche," created 
a considerable sensation, and are reproduced at 
this moment by the German press. His article 
which advocates this pretension is very remark- 
able, particularly as it strongly bears upon the 
question which has now created such violent 
dissensions between the German and the Polish 
population of Posen, and led to what we may coll 
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* new dismemberment of Poland by the separa- 
tion of ten districts from the above-mentioned 
province. 

Mr. Wuttke begins by an allusion to the 
history of the Slavonians of Germany, of which 
we have given a sketch above. Hp says : 

(S Our ancestors have wrested from the Sla- 
vonians even more than they now demand, be- 
cause the Slavonic world reached once the 
banks of the Saale, and spread its branches deep 
into the heart of Germany. But we have taken 
that territory exactly by the same right, by 
which they had occupied the country to the 
Saale, and the districts beyond that river ; by 
the same right, as that, by which they had sub- 
jugated the lands of the German order which 
belonged to the German empire." 

This is certainly a formal acknowledgment 
that a territory which is occupied by a foreign 
race, may be retaken with justice by its original 
inhabitants, as soon as they shall have means 
for effecting it. Now let us see what are the 
arguments of the same writer, produced in the 
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same article, by which he tries to establish for 
his countrymen a claim to the possession of the 
Polish territory inhabited by them. 

" The Slavonians and those who share their 
opinions speak, it is true, of Posen as of a 
Polish country, and call the Germans in Posen 
foreigners; they also speak of Silesia, as of a 
Slavonic land, admitting, however, graciously, 
or rather ungraciously the existence of a 
dominant German party, but this is a downright 
lie. Posen as well as some parts of Silesia and 
Prussia are inhabited by a mixed population, as 
is always the case in the countries of two races 
which have no natural frontier lines. Scarcely 
the fifth part, and perhaps much less of the Sile- 
sians speak a Slavonic language. About the 
third part of the population of Posen (some 
think even more) is composed of Germans. 
These Germans have not imigrated into that 
country since the time when the black eagle 
has extended his wings over it, but they are 
settled there since centuries, and their numbers 
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have only increased under the Prussian dominion 
by new arrivals. The history of the German 
nation shows us its gradual extension towards 
the east. Since the 12th. century Mecklen* 
burg, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, Sile- 
sia were gradually Germanised, partly through 
military force and partly by peaceable colonisa- 
tion, and Germanism was extended along the 
Baltic as far as the Neva and the whole dissect- 
ing line of the Polish borders. Our means of 
information are not of such a nature as to enable 
us circumstantially to describe tiie progress by 
which that great event was accomplished. Al- 
most the only data which we possess on this 
subject are the documents, which show the in* 
troduction of the German municipal law, and 
German legal customs into Polish districts, 
that is to say, the introduction by the Germans 
of the social order of their own country. 
Already a long time before the organization of 
the municipalities by the Germans, their lan- 
guage was spread in Poland through the great 
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number of Jews which had been expelled from 
Germany during the Crusades, and who re- 
tained in their new country amongst the Poles, 
the language of that which they had been 
obliged to leave ; and by their antagonists the 
R. C. clergy, who established farms in their 
monasteries and called German settlers to 
their estates, obtaining sometimes from the 
Dukes of Grand Poland legal authorisation to 
act in this manner. (This is proved by the 
privileges of Vladislav granted 1237 to the 
Knights of St. John, by that of Premislav in 
1257 given to the convent of Paradis, and by 
that of Boleslav in 1262 given to the Abbot 
James of Lubin, vide RaczynskPs codex diploma- 
ticus Majoris Poloniae pages 19 and 59). The 
town of Cracow was endowed with the German 
law in 1257, and we know that the Duke 
Lesco permitted, 1288, to his faithful German 
burghers of Cracow, to fortify their town against 
the will, and to the great vexation of his nobles. 
It may be proved, that the following towns of 
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the Grand-Duchy of Posen possessed the Ger- 
man law, although we cannot tell the precise 
date when they had received it.* 

The author gives here a long list of the towns 
in whifh the German municipal law was intro- 
duced at various periods, and concludes, by 
saying: 

" Certainly the growth of municipalities and 
the spread of Germanism, counteracted more 
and more the influence of the Polish nobles 
who disturbed the development of towns by 
unceasing encroachments. Their (of the Po- 
lish nobles) pernicious influence may be evi- 
dently traced in the history of Fraustadt 
(Wschowa). The imigration and Germaniza- 
tion ceased for a time, until the religious per- 
secution and the sufferings of the war of 
thirty years created an imigration of Germans. 
Sojanowo received the German system ( Verha- 
Itnisse) 1638, Ravich 1639, Jutroshin 1642, 
Zaborowo 1644, Lobsens 1650, Rackwitz 
1662." page 7— 9. 
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Now we wish our readers, be they English 
or German, whether all this enumeration proves 
any thing else than the liberality of the Poles, 
who hospitably admitted German populations 
into the midst of their native land. TJie un- 
fortunate victims of religious persecution, and 
of the evils created by the war of thirty years 
in Germany, who were obliged to emigrate 
from their country, found, as the same author 
has shown, in Poland, not only an asylum from 
the persecution which they had suffered on ac- 
count of their religion, but were permitted to 
retain their own laws, customs and language. 
This is certainly a very favorable contrast to 
the German laws, which excluded in their 
towns the Slavonians from the enjoyment of 
civil rights, for no other crime than that they 
were not Germans (page 125.) 

The naivete with which the same author 
calls the efforts of the Polish nobles, to prevent 
the Germanisation of their own country " per- 
nicious " is really charming. We would like to 
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ask any German, and Mr. Wuttke himself the 
first, would he call the efforts made by German 
patriots, to prevent the towns of the Rhenish 
provinces from being Frenchified, pernicious ? 
Would he not rather qualify such efforts as 
meritorious acts deserving of praise. Now why 
should that which is commendable in a German 
be condemnable in a Pole?. 

In order to prove that the Polish towns, 
which he had enumerated, had not only the 
German law, but were inhabited by German 
settlers, the same author quotes the following 
instances : 

" The privilege of Jutroshin expressly en- 
acts that the German inhabitants of that town 
should be judged by the municipal council, and 
the Poles by the Polish authority. In the 
town of Posen there are already, in 1284, 
named German burgomasters, and German 
municipal officers. King Sigismund I. con- 
firmed, in 1538, the municipal law of Shulitz, 
with the reservation, that if a Pole were con- 
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demned to death within the jurisdiction of the 
town he should not be executed without the 
. Royal assent. At Barshin it was established 
that half of the municipality should be com- 
posed of Germans, and the other half of Poles, 
and that the burghers should present as candi- 
dates for the office of the Burgomaster, two indi- 
viduals of German and two of Polish origin. 

The ancient now forgotten name of Brom- 
berg is said to have signified the abode of 
strangers ;* and how can it be accounted for, 
except by the advance of Germanism, that 
many privileges are written not in Latin but 
in German, thus for instance at Fraustadt 1322, 
Lrissa 1561, Eawich 1644. All this we think 
evidently proves, that it is not since the par- 
titions of Poland that the Germans have taken 
possession of the duchy of Posen, and that 
taking them in the bulk they are not strangers 



+ Bydgoszcz, this name is by no means forgotten, 
but used by all the Poles. 
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who had imigrated yesterday, but that they 
had established themselves there since long, 
long years, and that- they have a good right 
upon that province. What has been proved 
about Posen is equally applicable to western 
and eastern Prussia. 

The question is therefore as follows: are 
the Germans to be under the dominion of the 
Poles or the Poles under that of the Germans? 

No German should hesitate about the 
answer to this question. We at least have but 
one answer to it. In such a case the Pole 
must not be placed above us, he must not com- 
mand but obey us — and if he will not, he may 
emigrate, to Warsaw or to his friends in Paris. 
We do not wish to oppress him, but we shall 
not give up the space of a single foot of our 
land, upon which Germans live as long as there 
are swords ground in Germany," p. 10-11. 

Here the author, having described, himself, 
the liberal manner in which the Poles have 
respected the nationality of the Germans who 
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settled in their towns, draws from this the con- 
clusion, that it gives to the same Germans a 
right to the possession of the land in which 
they had received such a liberal hospitality and 
to command over the same Poles who gave it 
to them, and whom he bids now to emigrate 
from the land of their forefathers, for no other 
crime than of having afforded an asylum to 
Germans who sought to better their fortune in 
Poland, or had fled thither from the religious 
persecution in their own country. What 
would Mr. Wuttke say himself if the descen- 
dants of those French protestants who after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz found an asylum 
in his own country, should claim the sovereignty 
of those German towns in which their fathers 
had been received and an authority over their 
native population, bidding it to emigrate if 
it did not wish to submit to the French 
dominion? What regards the advice which 
the same author gives to the Poles to emigrate 
from the cradle of their history (for such is 
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Posen) to Warsaw as to their friends in Paris, 
we tell him and those of his countrymen who 
share his opinions on the subject, that if they 
push us Poles too hard, we shall, instead of emi- 
grating to Warsaw, seek and find assistance 
against them/ eastwards to that city, and that 
if the Germans have well ground swords, those 
of the Slavonians, are (to use a Bohemian ex- 
pression) not made of willow boughs. We 
may moreover add that should such a collision 
ever take place, our friends of Paris will not 
forget us, but remember well the banks of the 
Rhine. It must be also remarked that the 
claims of the German nationality supported by 
the right of the stronger in Posen and Schleswig 
evidently prove that the Germans will not omit 
to enforce such claims in Alsatia, as well as in 
the Russian Baltic provinces, as soon as they 
shall have the necessary power for accomplish- 
ing this object. Common prudence must 
therefore make it a duty to the governments of 
France and Russia to adopt in time measures, 
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which will render such an eventuality impossi- 
ble or at least more difficult ; and what measure 
may be more conducive to this object for the 
first of those powers, if not the possession of the 
whole of the left bank of the Rhine, and for the 
second that of the Vistula to its mouth ? And 
is the accomplishment of these objects so diffi- 
cult when it will be conjointly and simulta- 
neously undertaken? We hope and trust 
however that Germany is too wise to be carried 
away by similar motives, and that her statesmen 
are too farsighted not to see that it is neither 
the interest of Pole, nor of German to domineer 
over, or to despoil each other, but to be united 
by the closest ties of amity, and that the recent 
unfortunate events, at Posen, will not excite the 
evil passions of national hatred, the effects of 
which may prove equally deplorable to both 
nations. 

One Polish province which became almost 
entirely Germanised by the influx of the Ger- 
man settlers is Silesia. It formed an integral 
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part of the Polish empire, and became at its divi- 
sion, in 1 139, by King Boleslav the 3rd, between 
his sons, the apanage of the eldest branch of 
the Polish dynasty of Piast. This branch be- 
ing deprived of the ducal seat of Cracow, to 
which was attached the suzereinty over the 
rest of the principalities into which Poland 
was divided, attached itself to the emperors of 
Germany. The princes of that branch, who 
ruled the petty principalities into which Silesia 
became gradually subdivided, were entirely 
Germanized, and promoted the Germanization 
of their country, by favoring all that was Ger- 
man in preference to what was national. The 
claims to the possession of Silesia were ceded 
by Casimir, 3rd king of Poland, in 1335, to 
Bohemia, and it was inherited in 1525, with 
the rest of the lands belonging to the Bohe- 
mian crown by the House of Austria, under 
whose dominion it remained till 1741, when 
it passed under that of Prussia. The German- 
ization of that province was prosecuted by the 
H 
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present government more systematically, and 
with more vigour than even before; and yet 
there are now upwards of 800,000 not Germanr 
ized Poles in Prussian Silesia, of whom about . 
600,000 do not understand German.* 

In order to complete the parallel between 
the treatment which the German nationality 
had received from the Poles and which the 
Poles experienced from the Germans, we must . 
briefly mention the province of Polish Prussia 
seized by the cabinet of Berlin, at the. first, 
dismemberment in 1772, and which stood, tor 
wards Poland in the same relation* as the 
Grand Duchy of Posen stands towards Prussia. 
This relation cannot however be understood 
without a brief sketch of its origin. The 
German Knights. Hospitallers, expelled from. 
Palestine, were called in 1236 by a prince 
of Mazovia to conquer and . to convert the 



+ Vide Slavonic ethnography at the end of this 
essay. 
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pagan population of Prussia, which had hitherto 
resisted all the attempts which its Christian 
neighbours had made for the attainment of 
this twofold object. The above mentioned 
Knights obtained complete success in their 
undertaking, but became much more danger- 
ous neighbours to Poland, than the unconverted 
Prussians had ever been. They made constant 
encroachments upon the Polish territory, and 
seized, about the commencement of the 14th cen- 
tury, the territory of Danzic, which had belonged 
to the Poles since the beginning of their his- 
tory. They retained that important province 
despite the Papal anathema, and the efforts of 
the Poles to reconquer it, till the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In 1454 the towns and the 
landowners of Prussia, exasperated by the op- 
pression which they suffered from their masters 
the knights, revolted against their rule, and 
submitted to the authority of the Polish orown. 
This led to a war between Poland and the 
German order, which was terminated by the 
h 3 
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treaty of Thorn 1464. The possessions of the 
order, situated on the left bank of the Vistula, 
including the important towns of Danzic, Thorn 
» nd Elbing, were ceded to Poland as a province 
of that country, and the remainder of the same 
possessions *as left to the knights, whose 
Grand Master became vassal of Poland. In 
1525 the last of thete Grand Masters, a Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, having become Protes- 
tant, the King of Poland granted him the 
hereditary possession of the lands which he 
held as the head of the German knights, but 
under the suereinty of Poland, which was 
renounced by the treaty of Wehlau, 1657. 

That part of the possessions of the German 
knights, which was incorporated with Poland 
as a province, became under the name of Royal 
Prussia an integral part of that country. All 
its local privileges and German nationality, 
guaranteed by the treaty of Thorn 1464, re- 
mained intact ; it had its separate provincial 
assemblies, and sent at the same time deputies 
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to the General diet of Poland, which did 
not enact any laws regarding this province 
without the consent of its deputies. The Ger- 
man nationality prevalent chiefly in the towns 
was never interfered with by the Polish govern- 
ment, and it must be confessed that this liberal 
policy was rewarded by the loyalty which the 
province of Polish Prussia generally, and 
particularly the towns of Danzic and Thorn, had 
manifested towards the crown of Poland, on the 
most trying occasions. This province was 
seized by the King of Prussia 1772, with the 
exception of the towns of Thorn and Danzic, 
taken by the same power at the second spolia- 
tion of Poland 1793. There is in this province, 
which is now officially called Western Prussia, 
a considerable number of inhabitants speaking 
the Polish language, which the Prussian govern- 
ment has not yet succeeded in eradicating, 
although it is as hostile to the Polish nationality 
of that province, as the Polish authority had 
been friendly to the German one. There are 
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even in the Eastern Prussia, a province, which 
has given the royal title to the dynasty of 
Brandenburg, still many Poles, notwithstand- 
ing the great pains which the Prussian govern- 
ment takes to convert them into Germans. 

The Slavonic country which had, and now 
has the most intimate connexion with Germany, 
which has experienced the greatest share of 
Teutonic influence, and which must and will in 
her turn exercise a powerful action on the affairs 
of Germany, is undoubtedly Bohemia. Al- 
though of an extent greatly inferior to that of 
Poland, the geographical position of Bohemia, 
which forms a kind of Slavonic wedge entering 
the German body, as well as the strong spirit of 
nationality which animates her Slavonic popula- 
tion, and which centuries of oppression have 
not been able to destroy, may give to that 
country in the development of Panslavism and 
the consequent struggle between Slavonism and 
Germanism an immense importance. It will 
not therefore be out of place to give here a rapid 
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sketch of the national development of that 
country, as well as of its relations with Germany. 
The Chekhs, which is the Slavonic name 
of the Bohemians, occupied, during the great 
itmgration of the Slavonic nations, alluded 
to by Herder (page 1 14), the country called 
Bqjohemum from the Celtic nation of the Boi, 
Who had possessed that country at the -be- 
ginning of our era. Hence, the name of 
Bohemians, which has been given them by the 
western nations. The Bohemian monarchy 
was finally constituted under Boleslav I. 
(986-61), and the province of Moravia was 
united with it under Bvzetislav I. (1037-55). 
It fell early under the influence of the German 
emperors, whose suzerainty was acknowledged 
by the Bohemian monarchs. It acquired for a 
-time, during die 13th. century, a great impor- 
tance, and its condition was flourishing under 
the dynasty of Luxemburg during the 14th. 
century, and particularly so under the Emperor 
Charles IV. King of Bohemia (1346-78). This 



s 
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monarch was a great promoter of the national 
language of Bohemia. He established the 
university of Prague, which had a very favorable 
influence upon the development of the intellect 
of the nation, which had already before that 
time literary productions in its own language. 
A new and powerful impulse was given to 
the national language and literature by John 
Huss, who was a man of great learning and a 
zealous promoter of the national language. 
Having become rector of the university of 
Prague, he obtained, by his influence, that the 
arrangement by which foreigners had in the 
council of the university three votes arid the 
Bohemians only one, was made exactly the re- 
verse in favor of the natives. This irritated 
the foreign students in such a manner, that a 
great number of them left Prague, but it ren- 
dered Hu8s exceedingly popular with his own 
countrymen, and greatly facilitated the spread 
of his doctrines. His execution, by the coun- 
cil of Constance, was regarded not only by the 
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followers of his doctrines as the martyrdom of 
a saint, but by the Bohemians in general, as a 
national insult. The celebrated Hussite 
leader, John Ziska, was strongly animated by 
this sentiment,* and the proclamations which 
he addressed to his countrymen appeal as much 
to their national as to their religious feelings. 



+ The following characteristic anecdote is related 
of Ziska. He was a Bohemian gentleman, who had 
served with distinction not only in the armies of 
his own country, but also abroad, and particularly 
in Poland. At the time of the execution of Husa 
— 1415 — he was already advanced in years, and 
chamberlain of Emperor Venceslaus, King of Bo- 
hemia. The news of that event produced a strong 
impression upon his mind, and he was constantly 
seen walking alone, with crossed arms, and plunged 
into a profound meditation. The monarch, who 
was of a jovial disposition, said once to him : " my 
dear Johnny, what makes you so sad ?" " I cannot 
brook the insult made at Constance to the Bohe- 
mian nation," was the answer. This proves that 
feelings of national pride prompted, at least as much 
as religious zeal, that extraordinary man to raise the 
banner of insurrection against Rome, 
u 5 
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In his proclamations he identifies the cause of 
religion with that of Bohemia, and even with 
that of the whole Slavonic race, whilst Ger- 
mans and enemies of God are rendered synoni- 
mous. + The . most striking proof that the 
Hussite movement partook as much or perhaps 
even more of a national than of a religious 
character is, that the doctrines of Huss spread, 
with the exception of some few individuals, 
exclusively amongst the Slavonic nations, 
Bohemians and Poles, whilst the Reformation 
of the 16th century found disciples in all 
the countries of Europe. Notwithstanding 
the desperate struggle which the Hussites 
were maintaining against the overwhelming 
forces of the Roman Catholics, they did not 
neglect the education of the people, and the 
religious enthusiasm which animated them, gave 
a powerful impulse to the national intellect. 

+ Vide Ziska's proclamations and orders in the 
1st vol. of, the Neue Aobhandlungen der Prager 
Gesesclhaft. 
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Not only did the university of Prague continue 
its regular courses, and confer academical de- 
grees, in the midst of the turmoil of a bloody 
tod barbarous warfare, but numerous schools 
were established in towns and villages. An 
immense number of religious tracts appeared 
at that time, many of which written by com- 
mon artizans display no less talent than burn- 
ing zeal. A brilliant testimony to the univer- 
sality of education amongst all classes of Bohe- 
mia at that time, is given by the celebrated 
Italian writer, Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterwards Pope Pius IL, who says: that 
there was no woman in Bohemia who was not 
thoroughly conversant with the Scriptures, the 
Old as well as the New Testament. 

The excitement which was created by the 
Hussite movement produced most favorable ef- 
fects upon the intellectual advance of Bohemia. 
National literature gradually developped itself 
under the reigns of Gerge Podiebrad (1458 — 
71); the Jaghelloaian dynasty (1475 — 1525) 
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and reached a high degree of prosperity during 
the sixteenth century, under the reign of the 
Austrian sovereigns, Ferdinand I, Maximilian 
II, Rudolph II, and Mathias (1525—1619). 
Perfect religious liberty was established, and 
the letters patent of the Emperor Rudolph, 
known under the name of the Majestdtsbrief, 
gave to the Protestants, who composed at that 
time the great majority of the inhabitants, not 
only perfect equality of rights with the Roman 
Catholics, but surrendered to them the univer- 
sity of Prague (1609). 

A great number of Germans had settled at 
different periods in Bohemia, but the ultra 
Slavonic spirit of the Hussites, expelled or ab- 
sorbed all the foreign elements existing in the 
country. Under the reign of the Austrian 
dynasty, and particularly under that of the 
Emperor Rudolph II, (1576—1611), who 
chiefly resided at Prague, a great number of 
Germans settled in Bohemia. They were chiefly 
Protestants, who were on that account favor- 
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ably received by the natives, and their number 
in Prague became so considerable, that two 
German preachers were established (1609) in 
that city, and in 1612 a school was founded, in 
which, besides the Bohemian and Latin, German 
was also taught. The presence of the Impe- 
rial court at Prague naturally attracted to 
that place a great number of Germans of every 
grade, and their influence began to spread the 
knowledge of the German tongue chiefly 
amongst the upper classes. This progress of 
Germanism alarmed the national jealousy to 
such a degree, that the states of Bohemia en- 
acted, in 1615, a law by which every foreigner, 
who was not conversant with the Bohemian 
language, was prohibited from permanently 
settling in the country. It was certainly im- 
possible to foresee at the time of that enact- 
ment, which manifests an almost morbid feeling 
of jealousy against the Germans, that a few 
years later, events should occur, which would, 
for a considerable period to come, almost en- 
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tirely annihilate the Slavonic nationality of 
Bohemia. 

The encroachments on the political and reli- 
gious liberties of Bohemia, made by the Empe- 
ror Ferdinand II, soon after his accession, 
(1617), induced a strong party in that country to 
revolt against his authority, and to call to their 
throne the Palatine of the Rhine, son-in-law of 
James I, King of Great Britain. It is well 
known, that the incapacity of that unfortunate 
prince was chiefly instrumental in the loss of 
the cause of the insurgents, who were defeated 
1620 by the Imperialists at Weissenberg not far 
from Prague. This event was followed by the 
most terrible reaction : a great number of noble- 
men and other persons of note were executed and 
almost all the landowners, many of whom had 
not taken any part in the revolt, had their pro- 
perty entirely or partly confiscated. An im mense 
n\imber of Protestants belonging to different 
classes of society, left the country and emigrated 
abroad, and those who remained were compelled 
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to abjure their religion, or at least outwardly 
to conform to the R. C. church. The national 
liberties, language, and literature, were systema- 
tically destroyed, and every possible effort was 
made to Germanise and Romanise the country, 
eradicating all that was Slavonic and Protes- 
tant. The melancholy consequences of this 
revolution are eloquently described by the 
Bohemian historian Pelzel, a Roman Catholic, 
and whose work, composed in German, was 
published under the Austrian censure in the 
latter part of the last, i. e. 18 th century. We 
give it here because it may be considered as 
expressive of the feelings which animate every 
Bohemian patriot, in meditating on the events 
which we have mentioned, and may explain in 
a great measure the present anti-German ten- 
dencies of the national party in Bohemia. 

" Under the reign of Ferdinand II.," says 
Pelzel, ts the whole of the Bohemian nation 
was entirely changed and recast. It is scarcely 
possible to find in history another instance of 
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a whole nation bo much changed in a space of 
about fifteen years. In the year 1620 all 
Bohemia was, with the exception of some nobles 
and monks, Protestant ; at the death of Ferdi- ' 
nand IL-in 1637, it was at least in appearance 
entirely Roman Catholic The merit of this 
conversion of a whole country in so short a 
time, was claimed by the Jesuits. When once 
they were boasting of this achievement at Rome, 
in the presence of the Pope, the celebrated 
Capuchin monk, Valerian Magnus, who was 
present on that occasion, and who had also 
taken a part in the conversion of Bohemia, 
said: 

" Holy Father, give, me soldiers as they were 
given to the Jesuits, and I shall convert the 
whole world.' ' 

The states of Bohemia had, till the battle of 
Weissenb'Tg almost more power than the parlia- 
ments of England. They made laws, concluded 
alliances with their neighbours, imposed taxes, 
conferred the rank of nobility upon meritorious 
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individuals, kept their own troops, chose their 
kings, or their consent was at least asked when 
the father wished to leave the crown to his son, 
as we have seen under the kings George, Vla- 
dislav, and Ferdinand I. They lost all those 
privileges in the above mentioned space of time, 
(Le. the reign of Ferdinand II.) 

Till that time the Bohemians appeared on 
the field of battle as a separate nation by it- 
self, and they have not unfrequently earned 
glory. They were now thrust amongst other 
nations, and their name has no more re- 
sounded on the field of battle. Formerly 
it was said: the Bohemians have marched 
into the field ; the Bohemians have carried the 
fortifications; the Bohemians have taken the 
town, the Bohemians have advanced against 
the enemy ; the Bohemians have gained the 
victory. These glorious expressions were 
never more uttered by a mouth, or transmitted 
to posterity by a historian. Till that time the 
Bohemians were taken as a nation, brave, 
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dauntless, passionate for glory, enterprising; 
but now they had lost all courage, all national 
pride, all spirit of enterprise. They fled into 
forests like sheep, before the Swedes, or suffered 
themselves to be trampled under foot. Their 
valour was then lying buried on the battle field 
of Weissenberg. Individual Bohemians still 
possess courage, martial spirit and a love of 
glory, but mingled with foreign nations, they 
resemble the waters of the Moldava* which 
have mingled with those of the Elbe. These 
two united rivers bear vessels, overflow their 
banks, inundate the country, carry away rocks 
and mountains ; yet it is always said, the Elbe 
did it, and nobody ever thinks about the Mol- 
dava. 

The Bohemian language which was used in 
all public transactions, and of which the nobles 
were proud, fell into contempt. The upper 



* The river upon which Prague is situated and 
which falls into the Elbe. 
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classes adopted the German and the burghers 
were obliged to learn it too, because the monks 
preached in the towns in German. The inhabi- 
tants of the cities began to be ashamed of their 
native tongue, which being retained only by the 
peasants was called the peasants' tongue. 

As high as the Bohemians had risen in 
literature, science and arts, under the reigns of 
Maximilian and Rudolph, so low did they now 
sink in all those respects. I do not know of 
any scholar who after the expulsion of the Pro- 
testants had distinguished himself by any learn- 
ing. The university of Prague was in the 
hands of the Jesuits, or rather in abeyance, 
because the Pope having ordered to suspend in 
it all promotion, 1 no person could receive an 
academical degree. Some patriots, clergymen, 
as well as laymen openly murmured against 
such a state of things, but without producing 
any effect whatever, whilst many others silently 
deplored the fall of the national literature. The 
greatest part of the schools of the kingdom were 
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conducted by the Jesuits and other monks, and 
not much more than bad Latin was taught in 
them. It cannot be denied that there were 
amongst the Jesuits many individual** possessed 
of literary and scientific accomplishments, but 
their principle being, that people should not be 
enlightened, but rather kept in darkness, they 
imparted to their pupils only the outward shell 
of knowledge, retaining the kernel for them- 
selves, for their object was to remain in the 
exclusive possession of learning, and to stand in 
this respect superior not only to the laity, but 
even to other monastic communities. In order 
to keep people more effectually in a state of 
ignorance, they went from town to town exact- 
ing from the inhabitants under the penalty of 
everlasting damnation, that they should shew 
the books in their possession. These books 
were examined by the Jesuits who burnt the 
greater part of them, and since that time a 
Bohemian work is a rare book amongst ua. 
They also endeavoured by the same means to 
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obliterate throughout all Bohemia every trace 
of her ancient learning. It was therefore that 
they related to their pupils, that previously to 
their arrival in Bohemia, ignorance prevailed 
in that country, and they carefully concealed 
from the people, not only the learned labours 
of our ancestors, but even their very names. 
All that, what the learned and patriotic Balbin 
had collected and compiled about the ancient 
literature of Bohemia, could not be published 
before the abolition of their order, because they 
took care, not to communicate .his manuscript 
to anybody.* 

The Bohemians changed then even their 
national dress and gradually adopted their 
present costume. I must also remark that 
since that time the history of the Bohemians 
ends, and that of other nations in Bohemia 
begins." Pelzel Geschichte von Boh men, p. 
188 and following. 

* Balbinus (1622-88) was a learned Bohemian, 
Jesuit and author of several works on the political and 
literary history of his country. 
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"We would now ask every patriotic German, 
what feelings would be excited in his breast on 
perusing the account of a persecution which 
was inflicted upon his countrymen by some 
foreign power, similar to that which a German 
government and priesthood inflicted upon the 
Slavonians of Bohemia. The Germans must, 
therefore, not be astonished at the hostile sen- 
timents which often animate the Bohemians, 
and their cognate nations against the Teutonic 
race ; and ought to endeavour to allay this un- 
hallowed spirit, by measures of conciliation, not 
only with regard to the interests, but even the 
prejudices of the Slavonians, because the latter 
are undoubtedly the aggrieved party, and con- 
sequently entitled to a more considerate treat- 
ment than those, who had aggrieved them. Un- 
fortunately, the German press begins to assume, 
towards the Bohemians, a tone of haughty, 
menace, which is calculated more than ever to 
widen the breach between the Teutonic and 
Slavonic race*. 1 
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The emigration of the Protestants, and an 
intmense destruction of lives by famine, pesti- 
lence and, the sword of the enemy, during the 
war of, thirty years, depopulated Bohemia in 
such a manner that the whole number of her 
inhabitants was reduced, at the conclusion of 
the: above-mentioned war, to one million of 
soula. A great number of emigrants from 
different parts of Germany settled in the de- 
populated towns and villages of that unfortunate 
country, < and many German noblemen pur- 
chased estates confiscated from the Bohemian 
land-owners.' Many of these estates were 
granted by the Austrian court to German 
officers and foreign adventurers, 1 as a reward 
for their services $ and all these new proprietors 
attracted' to their estates German colonists. 
Thus, many districts of Bohemia were entirely 
Germanized, their Slavonic population being 
either replaced by a German one, or having 
adopted the language of the latter. Notwith- 
standing this, Bohemia and Moravia contained, 
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in 1842, a population of about 4,370,000 souls 
speaking the Bohemian language, whilst the 
number of inhabitants in the same lands, who 
spoke the German tongue was 1,748,009.* 

Emperor Joseph II. proclaimed, in 1781, 
the edict of toleration, in consequence of which 
many persons who had secretly professed Pro- 
testantism, openly declaied their religious per- 
suasion. It is supposed that this monarch was 
for some time undecided whether he was to intro- 
duce into his states the Bohemian or German 
language for official purposes. He decided for 
the latter, and this was natural enough, con- 
sidering the inferior condition into which the 
former had fallen. In consequence of this re- 
solution, German was substituted for Latin, as 
a medium of instruction at the University of 
Prague, and introduced, for the same purpose, 
into schools of every description. By the or- 



* Szafarik's Slavonic Ethnography in Bohemian 
Prague 1842, page 90. 
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ttmance of the 30th October 1785, only such 
children as had learnt German were allowed to 
frequent Latin schools ; and that of the 22nd 
August, 1789, enjoined that no children should 
be apprenticed to any trade, until they had 
spent two years in a normal school, i.e., one 
where German is taught. This measure, so 
oppressive to poor parents, for whom it is of 
the greatest importance to have their children 
apprenticed to a trade, as soon as possible, and 
who have not the means of keeping them two 
years in a school for the sake of learning a lan- 
guage, which often proved entirely useless, 
threatened with a complete extinction the Bo- 
hemian language. It produced, however, a 
salutary reaction, and many patriotic voices 
were raised in behalf of the national tongue. 
Ignatius Tham published a vindication of the 
Bohemian language, and Aloisius Hanka at 
similar work. Both these writers represented, 
in an eloquent and impressive manner to their 
countrymen, the beauty, riches and other ad- 
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vantages of their own national idiom, as well 
as the necessity of preserving it. Their voice 
seems to have found a ready echo, because 
many individuals took up the cause of the 
national language. 

A company of actors was formed at Prague, 
and a series of different plays and operas per- 
formed in Bohemia. At the same time 
T. Prochazka, a Bohemian scholar, caused to be 
reprinted a number of chosen old Bohemian 
works on different subjects, in order practically 
to prove to his countrymen, that it was possible 
in their national idiom to treat any subject 
whatever, in a concise and elegant manner. 
Many Bohemian scholars begun to cultivate 
their own tongue, but the man who has pro- 
moted this great object in the most effectual 
manner was undoubtedly the Abbe Dobrowski 
(1753-1829), a distinguished philologer and 
antiquarian. 

The Bohemian literature steadily advanced 
rince the beginning of this century, con- 
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tinually increasing the number of its pro- 
ductions as well as their intrinsic value. It is 
now in a very flourishing condition and it may 
boast of several writers of the highest merit 
such as for instance Palacky, Kollar, Szaffarik, 
Celakowski, Votzel, Jungman, &c, &c. The 
periodical press of Bohemia produces many 
valuable .publications, and several of them 
have a very extensive circulation. 

The literary association called Matica Czeska 
— the Bohemian Mother — founded in 1831 is 
daily advancing in prosperity, and it has already 
published several important new works, and 
reprinted many valuable old Bohemian books 
which had escaped the systematic destruction 
of the Jesuits (page 164); it has also printed 
several old, unpublished manuscripts. The 
Bohemian theatre and dramatic literature are 
in a very promising condition. The national 
language which had been for a long time con- 
fined to the lower classes, begins now to be 
cultivated by the highest aristocracy, and the 
I 2 
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ascendents of those foreign families Who h&d 
been established in Bohemia, as Mpportetfs of 
the Austrian dominion, are now zealous patrons 
of the national literature. The younger portion 
of the clergy, which is animated by a tiifcGt 
patriotic spirit, has been of late making great 
and successful efforts to improve the prima&y 
instruction in the parish schools. 

We have given a somewhat detailed sketch 
of the vicissitudes which the Slavonic nationality 
of the Bohemians had experienced, because it 
niay serve to explain the tendency which the 
same nationality has gradually been assuming 
and which the recent events have entirelyjie^ 
veloped. The Bohemians demand now the 
fiill enjoyment of their rights as a nation. They 
will no longer be governed and educated «b 
Germans, but as Slavonians, and their national 
language must and will assume the full enjoy- 
ment of its national rights instead of contenting 
itself with those delusive and puerile privi- 
leges with which the Austrian government 'had 



bfcfortQ amused the national vanity of the 

* The use of the Bohemian language was never 
tegaliy abolished, oa the contrary repeated oi>djfeanoea 
insured to it a perfect equality with the Qerman. 
All the laws are published in German and Bohemian ; 
the Imperial mandate summoning the states to a 
diet is always in Bohemian, and its proceedings a*» 
opened by speeches in the same language, fhe 
! governors qf the districts (Kreis Hauptmann) receive. 

! their nomination in Bohemian, and every petition, 

complaint, memoir, <fec, addressed to the authorities 
in Bohejnfon, must be answered in the same language 
All these privileges w,ere 4 however, rendered nuga- 
tory by the German education introduced into all the 
public schools, which had caused all the better edu- 
.* oated classes to know German, and. consequently fe 

transact every kind of business with the government. 
fc in the same language. The communications between 

■ the inhabitants and the public authorities in Bohemia 

! were therefore confined to the lower classes and 

K some underlings in the government offices. There 

was apt muqh use in the publication of the laws in 
Bohemian, when the affairs in the courts of justice 
» were transacted in Qerman. The opening of the 

diets in the Bohemian language, which was not 
understood by the great majority of the assembled 
i* states, was a mere farce like the diet itself, which 
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Bohemia is naturally the most important pro- 
vince of the Austrian empire as it has been 
now constituted by the constitutional charter of 
25h. April, and the key-stone of its whole 
political edifice, because there can be no doubt 
that the Italian provinces are irrecoverably lost, 
and Hungary does not enter into the composition 
of the same empire as one of its integral parts, but 
is connected with it solely by having her crown 
vested in one and the same individual The 
restoration of the Slavonic nationality of Bo- 
hemia to its full rights must, unavoidably, lead 
to an ethnical revolution of the whole Austrian 
empire, the great majority of its component 
parts being Slavonic and not German. The 
superiority, or rather the dominion of the Ger- 
man element over the Slavonic, was hitherto 

had the privilege of assenting to, but not of dissent- 
ing from the Imperial propositions. The patents of 
nomination composed in Bohemian for magistrates 
whd transacted business in German, was an absur4 
and delusive privilege. 
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maintained in Austria by the despotic power of 
her government. This power being now des- 
troyed, and a constitutional order, which 
guarantees to every nationality its rights, es- 
tablished, it is in the nature of things that the 
minority should submit to the majority, or the 
heterogeneous elements of which the Austrian 
empire is composed must separate, which will 
be tantamount to (he dissolution of the em- 
pire.* 



* The population of the Austrian empire was 
composed, in 1842, of the following nations : — 

lstly. 16,791,000 Slavonians, and namely \— 

4,370,000 Bohemians and Moravians. 

2,753,000 Slovacks, in the North of Hungary. 

2,594,000, Servians and Illyrians, in the South of 
Hungary, Dalmatia, etc. 

2,341,000 Poles in Galicia and Austrian Silesia. 

1,151,000 Sloventzes, in Styria, Carniolia, Car- 
ynthia, Ac. 

2,774,000 Russines or Malo-Ruasea, in Gialcia and 
the north of Hungary. 

801,000 Croates. 

7,000 Bulgara. 
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Hungary, which must be now considered; is 
» separate state of Austria, haying its separate 
administration as well as constitution, is 
threatened with entire dissolution from the 
powerful development of the Slavonic element 
which forms the majority of the population of 



Sndly. Of 6,475,000 Germans, and namely :— 

2,750,000 in Austria proper. 

600,000 in Styria. 

232,000 in Karynthia. 

24,000 in Carniolia. 

1,146,000 in Bohemia. 

603,000 in Moravia. 

93,000 in Galicia. 

600,000 in Hungary. 

430,000 in Transylvania. 

3rdly. 4,028,000 Magyars as real Hungarians* in 
Hungary and Transylvania. 

4thly. 2,828,000 Wallachians, in Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania and the Bukovina. 

The Austrian empire, as it is constituted by its 
new eharter (i.e., with the exclusion of Hungary) 
comprehends a population of about 5,000,000 Ger- 
mans, and 10,000 Slavonians. For further particu- 
lars, vide the Slavonic Ethnography in the Appendix. 
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that country. This catastrophe seems to be 
inevitable, unless the Hungarian statesmen 
will be able to find means of comciliating the 
Slavonic population, which must become 
strongly irritated against -the Magyars, on 
account of the efforts made by the latter, to im- 
pose their own nationality upon the Sla- 
vonians, as well as the other non* Magyar 
population of Hungary. , 

The population of Hungary proper was, 
according to Szaffarik, composed, in 1842, of 
about 3,500,000 Magyars, or real Hungarians, 
and about 6,342,000 Slavonians. These last 
are divided in the Slovack's, amounting to 
2,753,000, who inhabit the north-western part 
of that country, speak a dialect of the Bohemian 
language, and belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church (1,953,000) and to the Protestant 
confessions of Augsburg and Geneva (800,000); 
of 625,000 Malorusses, or little Russians, in- 
habiting the country eastwards, to the Slo- 
vaks, and belonging to the Greek united church ; 
i 5 
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of 2,179,300 Servians living in the South of 
Hungary, and belonging to the Roman Catho- 
lic, the Greek united, and the eastern churches, 
and finally, of 801,000 Croates belonging 
equally to the above-mentioned churches, and 
inhabiting the south-western provinces of Hun- 
gary. The rest of the Hungarian population 
was then, according to the same authority, 
about 600,000 Germans and 1,220,000 Wal- 
lachians.* 

The Hungarian state was founded at the be- 
ginning of the 10th century, when the Asiatic 
nation of the Hungarians or Magyars, having 
arrived from the country about the Ouralian 
mountains, destroyed the Slavonic state of 
great Moraviaf and conquered the lands furm- 



* We have not placed in this account the popula- 
tion of Transylvania, which was composed, in 1842, 
according to SzafFavik, of about 500,000 Magyars, 
1,330,000 Wallachians, and 430,000 Germans. It 
contains no Slavonic population. 

t The kingdom of Great Moravia was not limited 
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ing the ancient Dacia inhabited by Slavonians 
and partly by the Wallachians, who are the 
descendants of Roman colonists settled in those 
parts, during the time of the Roman domination* 
Christianity was established in Hungary 
"(972-97) and its frontiers were considerably 
extended at the beginning of the 12th century, 
by the Slavonic kingdom of Croatia, which 
after the extinction of its native dynasty, volun^ 
tarily chose for its monarch Coloman 1st king 
of Hungary. The Hungarian state was thus 
composed of three different populations, viz., 
the Hungarian Proper, the Slavonic and the 
Wallachian, to which was gradually added a 
number of Germans who imigrated into that 
country at different periods but particularly 
under the Austrian rule. 

At an early period and perhaps simulta- 
neously with the establishment of the Christian 

to the province which now bears this name, but it 
extended over the greatest part of the present Hun- 
gary and some adjacent countries. 
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religion, the Latin language was adopted far all 
the official transactions of Hungary. This wan 
a very wise measure, as it established a common 
medium of communication between the hetero- 
genous elements of the population. It removed 
the most active cause of dissension between 
nations of entirely different origin and language, 
and established in some measure an equality 
between the conquerors and the conquered by 
placing them both on a neutral ground. History 
shows that whenever a nation was conquered 
by another, a long struggle ensued between the 
two races, represented by their languages, until - 
the nationality of the conquered was extermi- 
nated by that of the conquerors, as was the 
case with the Slavonians of the Baltic; or that 
the nationality of the conquerors became ab- 
sorbed by that of the conquered, who were 
superior to them in numbers, as was the case 
with the Franks in Gallia, the Danes in Nor- 
mandy and in some measure with the French 
Normans in England. The annals of Hungary 
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' present no struggle of this kind, and although 
that country was exposed to foreign conquest 
and internal commotions, the parties by which 
it was torn, were either political or religious, 
but we never see any contest between the 
different races which compose its population. 
Thus Hungary presents a rare instance in 
history, of a state composed of the most hetero- 
geneous populations, and united only by the 
common tie of the same language, foreign to 

. them all, but equally adopted by them, and 
which notwithstanding this diversity of its 
constituent elements, withstood the most terri- 
ble storms by which it was outwardly assailed 
and inwardly agitated ; and even preserved its 
free constitution under a line of monarchs who 
ruled with absolute power over the rest of 
their dominions. This fact perhaps unparalleled 
in history, is we believe entirely to be ascribed 
to the circumstance which had removed the 
most active cause of disunion between the 
different races, and caused the Magyars, Sla- 
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▼onians, Wallachians and Germans to consider 
themselves all equally as Hungarians, and as 
politically constituting one and the same 
nation. 

One would have supposed that the know- 
ledge of their own history, would have induced 
the Hungarian statesmen to contiriue a line of 
policy, which had enabled their ancestors to 
preserve the integrity of their country and its 
constitution, notwithstanding the natural ele- 
ments of dissolution which it contains. This 
has not however been the case, and the Mag- 
yars or Hungarians Proper, having recently 
conceived the idea of replacing the use of the 
Latin languages by that of their peculiar idiom 
which is not that of the great majority of the 
inhabitants, efforts for attaining this object 
began at the diet of 1830 and continued 
through several successive diets, gradually 
advancing towards its consummation until 
the diet of 1844, enacted the following 
resolutions which received the Imperial assent. 
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That the Hungarian language should be em- 
ployed in all the official transactions of the 
country ; that it should become the medium of 
instruction in all the public schools, that the 
diets should deliberate in Hungarian ; the 
deputies of the annexed kingdoms (Croatia and 
Slavonia) were however permitted in case they 
should not understand Hungarian to give their 
votes in Latin, but this privilege was to be in 
force only at the diets which should take place 
within the next six years. The authorities of 
the same annexed kingdoms were to receive the 
correspondence of those of Hungary in Hun- 
garian, but were permitted to address their own 
to the Hungarian authorities in Latin. The 
Hungarian language was to be taught in all 
the schools of the above mentioned provinces. 

These enactments, which were calculated 
to destroy the nationality of the non-Magyar 
populations, raised a violent opposition amongst 
the Slavonians. The provinces of Croatia and 
and Slavonia, who have the advantage of pos- 
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sessing a provincial diet, passed strong resolu- 
tions against the introduction of the Magyar 
language into their province, and made ur- 
gent representations to that effect at Vienna, 
demanding even a separate administration, and 
finally declared their firm resolution to substi- 
tute for the Latin language in their province, 
not the Magyar, but their own Slavonic lan- 
guage. The Slovacks who have not the legal 
means possessed by the Croates to counteract 
the measures devised for the destruction of 
their nationality, tried to do it by private ex- 
ertions. The national party composed of al- 
most the whole of the younger generation of 
the educated class, strove to promote by all 
possible means the cultivation of their national 
language and literature, and to defend it 
against the encroachments of Magy arism. The 
Clergy, Roman Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, united their efforts for the promotion 
of this patriotic object. It may be also re- 
marked that the Slovacks who have adopted 
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for literary puposes the pure Bohemian* possess 
a literature of some importance.; and two of 
the moat eminent Bohemian writers of the. 
present day, and whom we have already mea- 
tioned as having created theidea of Panslavism 
(page 108). KoJlar and Szafarik belong to the 
Slovacks. A rapidly increasing literary 
movement now animates Croatia which haa 
chiefly originated with Ludevit Grai, who has 
laid the foundation of the periodical literature, 
which is already exercising a powerful influence 
on the Slavonians of the south of Hungary, as 
well as on those of Dalmatia, and has already 
revived a strong national feeling amongst them. 
The diet of Croatia has now declared itself 
independent of Hungary, and hostile collisions 
between her inhabitants and other Slavonians 
of the South of Hungary on one side, and the 
Magyar and German populations on the other, 
have begun. Should this contest not be arres- 
ted by conciliatory means it may produce the 
most deplorable consequences to Hungary. 
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About a million of the population composing 
the military frontier {extending along the 
Turkish borders), are Slavonians. They are 
all drilled and trained to military habits. A 
number of them have already joined in the 
above mentioned contest, and there can be 
little doubt, that they will be followed by 
the rest of their brethren, and supported by 
numbers of the inhabitants of Servia. The 
Slavonians of Northern Hungary, (the Slovacs 
and Bussines) who have not like the Croate* 
provincial diets to represent the interests of 
their nationality, could not manifest their 
opposition to the Magyars in the same form as 
their brethren of the South. It is however 
more than probable, that if they get not rights 
of their nationality fully secured, they will 
separate from Hungary and that the Slovacks. 
will unite with Bohemia, with which they are 
already connected by the community of origin 
and language. The Hungarian diet has now 
made the too tardy concession to the Slavoni- 
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ans of Croatia, assenting that the national lan- 
guage of that province should be employed in 
all its public transactions, but this right being 
wrested and not granted it is very doubtful 
that the Croates will consent to remain united 
with Hungary, and to join her diets where 
they will be obliged to deliberate in the Maggur 
language. Neither is it probable that they 
should convert to the introduction of the study 
of the above mentioned item into their schools, 
because the time spent in that study may be 
employed by the pupils for the acquisition of a 
much more useful knowledge. What we have 
.said of the Croates is equally applicable to all 
the Slavonians of Hungary. This we fear 
must lead to an entire dissolution of Hungary 
as a state, and it will be a melancholy event 
indeed ; for no friend of liberty can withhold 
the due meed of praise from the Hun- 
garians, for the unceasing efforts which they 
have of late been making in order to develop 
their constitutional liberties, and to extend them 
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to all classes of the. inhabitants. We in 
particular, as Poles, cannot but feel the 
strongest interest in the welfare of a nation,, 
which always evinced the most sincere sym- 
pathy for our country. Let us therefore hope 
that the. catastrophe which seems now menac- 
ing Hnngavy will be averted from that noble 
country, notwithstanding the towering aspect 
of ite political, horizon, which forebode* atom, 
of the most terrific description. 

We have shown that the Austrian empire a* 
constituted by its present charter is composed 
chiefly of Slavonic elements and that ita Ger- 
man population forms the smallest part Now 
ia it possible to suppose that the Slavonic ele~ 
menta being brought into full play, the Austrian 
empire will he able to retain its German charac- 
ter. We know that it is the wish of the most 
eminent statesmen and patriots of Germany, 
that Austria should be a German power par 
excellence* This idea was fully developed by 
one of the most remarkable political writers of 
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43-ettnsny (Mr. Andryan)in a work entitled 
Oestereich vfnd seine Zukunft, (Austria and her 
•ftitafre prospects) and which created an im- 
mense sensation in' the political circles of Ger- 
many. The author is an Austrian patriot of 
liberal principles and a man of undoubted talent 
and sincerity. In the first part of his woifk 
which appeared in 1843, he unsparingly pointed 
out the defects of the Austrian system of go- 
vernment, predicting the dissolution of that 
state, if the same course should be persevered 
in. In the second part, which appeared in 
1847, he indicated the means of regenerating 
the Austrian empire, and which were the es- 
tablishment of a representative constitution, 
with the liberty of the press, and a liberal 
-system of government withal. He concluded 
by recommending to Austria the following 
cystem of external policy : — 

" There are two countries," says he, " which 
have been for ever assigned to Austria by 
nature and history, and with whose fate ours 
(Austrian) ig, under every possible circumstance, 
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indissolubly connected —and these are Ger- 
many and the mouths of the Danube. To 
Germany we are linked by the most indissoluble 
ties of origin, language, manners, civilization 
and a history of two thousand years ; with the 
mouths of the Danube we are scarcely less 
closely connected by our most important com- 
mercial interests, as well as by the growing 
importance of Hungary. Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia can only by a permanent union 
with us secure their existence, their develop- 
ment, their interests and their reception into 
the society of European nations, whilst our- 
selves, we may become defended and independ- 
ent on all sides, only through our intimate 
connexion with those countries. It is only 
thus that we shall be able to call the Danube a 
really German river, that our commerce will 
become free, and that it will be possible for the 
beautiful eastern provinces of our empire de- 
cidedly to advance in prosperity." — vol. iL, 
page 197. 
The same author says further, that a de_ 
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cidedly German policy, adopted by Austria, 
will have at least the advantage of being 
national Now we would ask Mr. Andryan, 
who is at present a member of the German 
congress at Frankfort, and takes a prominent 
part in the political affairs of his country, 
whether a German policy adopted by Austria 
will be regarded as national or anti-national by 
the Slavonians of that empire. Those of Bo- 
hemia have already refused to send their 
deputies to the German diet at Frankfort, and 
a similar opposition will probably be met with 
from other Slavonians of Austria, and if it 
comes not immediately, it will grow in the same 
ratio as the nationality of these Slavonians 
shall develop itself. The fond hopes expressed 
by some German papers, that the nationalities 
of several Slavonic populations will peaceably 
resolve themselves into Germanism, cannot be 
reasonably indulged in under a constitutional 
government when the despotic power of Austria 
has been unable to attain their object. If 
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Austria is united with Germany by the indb- 
toluble ties of origin, language, civilization -and 
history, the Slavonic nations are only con- 
nected with that country, by the history of their 
relations with its inhabitants, and we have 
seen that this connexion is not calculated to pro- 
mote a union between the two races. The 
extension of the Austrian rule over the whole 
course of the river Danube advocated by Mr. 
Andryan cannot be accomplished by establish- 
ing the German dominion over tire populations 
who inhabit its lower banks, and the majority 
of whom are Slavonians. The Austrian em- 
pire(cannot jtherefore, if it is to avoid dissolution, 
assume a Slavonic character, and give to its 
German elements a subordinate position pro- 
portionate to the number of its population be- 
longing to that race. The principle of divide tt 
impera by the application of which the cabinet 
of Vienna has for a long time maintained its 
authority over the heterogeneous populations 
of its state, 'cannot be successfully employed for 
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any longer period because the advance of civilisa- 
tion amongst those populations will enlighten 
them regarding their interests, and make them 
turn a deaf ear to the perfidious suggestions of 
their enemies. 

The Slavonians of Hungary, who are now 
striving to separate from that country, will, 
notwithstanding their attachment to the Im- 
perial house, no more consent to become Ger- 
mans than Magyars, and the misguided 
peasantry of Galicia, which massacred its 
landowners at the instigation of the Austrian 
authorities in 1846, did not commit these ex- 
cesses from any love to the Germans, but simply 
in the hope of getting the property of these 
landowners. Some German newspapers have 
not hesitated to recommend as a means to 
crush the Slavonic nationality of Bohemia, 
to which they ascribe the recent tragedy of 
Prague, the unconditional abolition of all the 
dues which the peasants pay to their landlords. 
This would amount to the same as if the rents 
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paid in Great Britain or Ireland by the tenantry to 
their landlords were abolished without any com- 
pensation, and such an act of communism 
would render insecure every kind of property 
in Austria and Germany. Austria cannot 
therefore recur to such destructive measures, 
which would only accelerate, not only her politi- 
cal, but even social dissolution, and she must, 
in order to prevent this calamity, adopt means 
of a truly conservative nature, i.e., which may 
secure the rights, not only of individuals, but also 
of nations who are placed under her dominion. 
The development of these rights must estab- 
lish the natural preponderance of the majority 
over the minority, and accomplish, thereby, the 
transformation of Austria from a German 
into a Slavonic state. We shall have an op- 
portunity to consider this important question, 
in all its bearings; but we must previously 
discuss that of Kussian Panslavism, in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 



RUSSIAN PANSLAVfSM. 



We have already expressed our reasons for 
believing that Kussia must soon change the 
policy which she has hitherto pursued towards 
the Poles, and adopt that of Panslavism in- 
stead of Russianism, (page 100) which is the 
only means to solve the vital question of her 
existence as a European power, namely, to 
conciliate the interests of the Polish nationality 
with those of her dominion. The li- 
beral movement which is now animating 
France and Germany, has assumed a purely 
national character in advancing towards the 
K 3 
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cast, and the liberal ideas are promoted in that 
quarter of the world, more as means conducive 
to the development of nationalities, than as 
an object to be sought for independently of all 
other considerations. This tendency is very 
natural, because the wants of nationality, 
chiefly represented by the language of the 
people, are felt by every individual, whilst 
the advantages of political and even civil liberty 
can be understood only by persons who have 
made a certain advance in civilization. Liberal 
institutions may moreover be acquired in one 
moment by a successful revolution, whilst a 
nationality once lost can never be recovered. 
The object for which the Poles, Bohemians, 
Croat es, and other Slavonic nations are 
now striving, is therefore not so much to ac- 
quire free institutions, which they might easily 
get by becoming Germans or Magyars, but to 
give the fullest development to their nationali- 
ties ; and consequently they will enter the 
movement which may lead them to the attain- 
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ment of the latter object, in preference to that 
which will only promote the interests of the 
former. This is the reason why the Slavonians 
of Southern Hungary have now declared 
against the liberal Magyars, but shew an en-t 
tire devotion to the Imperial house of Austria, 
which they consider a better safeguard of their 
nationality, than the Diet of Hungary, which 
had shewn a decided hostility to the Slavonic 
nationalities of that country (page 182). If 
Russia devises means to satisfy the wants of 
the Polish nationalities, it will not be necessary 
for her, immediately to make concessions to the 
spirit of the age, for which the bulk of the in- 
habitants of her dominions are not yet prepared, 
although she must gradually but steadily ad* 
vance in the career of political improvement, 
without which neither the material interests 
nor the intellectual development of the people 
can be permanently secured. 

The idea of a voluntary union with Russia, 
chiefly founded upon a hostile feeling against 
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Germany, was propagated in 1846, soon after 
the massacres of Galicia, by a memoir in 
Polish, the source of which it is impossible 
to ascertain. It is however immaterial whe- 
ther it were composed by a hireling of Russia, 
or by one who sincerely entertains those opin- 
ions, the important part are the arguments 
employed on that occasion, because they may 
be considered as the most complete expression 
of the motives which may eventually decide 
the Poles to adopt Panslavism as the sheet- 
anchor of their hopes. These arguments are 
as follows — 

" We cannot help asking what advantage 
have we in fact derived from German sympa- 
thies? What are the manifestations of Ger- 
many from which the future independence of 
Poland may be expected? These questions are 
answered by the terrible position in which 
Poland is now placed. Death on the gallows, 
or by flogging, Siberia and the torments of the 
dungeon, exile and misery have for a long time, 
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been the only consequences brought upon us by 
the policy of the great German powers, who 
have hitherto only made use of the Polish 
national feeling, as a tool for crippling the poli- 
tical advance of Russia. Applauses were given 
to the Polish insurrection of 1831 ; Austria 
permitted a free passage through her territory 
to Poland for arms, money and foreign officers.; 
the inhabitants of Galieia were not only, not 
prevented from taking part in that insurrection, 
but the Galician landowners who returned 
home after the fall of the same insurrection, 
received favours from the government, by the 
remission of many arrears, with which their 
estates were burdened. All this was done ber 
cause Slavonians were fighting against Slavo- 
nians, whose bloody struggle was an enjoyable 
sight to the Germans. The severe measures of 
Russification adopted in the Russian part of 
Poland, were ostensibly lamented, whilst every 
development of the Polish nationality was coun- 
teracted in Austria by that keeping down of 
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intellect which is the political system of that 
government, and in Prussia by the so called 
civilization, which means (as it has been con- 
fessed by Mr. Flotwell, Wuttke and others) a 
noiseless Germanisation, tolerating only as much 
of Polonism as might be required to keep 
Russia in check by the Polish bugbear. The 
violent blows given by Russia to Polish nation- 
ality in order to murder it, were loudly com- 
plained of, but it was found very just to prepare 
the death of the same nationality by a lingering 
consumption, and absorbtion, brought about by 
the withdrawal of the means of its vitality. 
Austria's hitherto, veiled, hatred of Polonism, 
Sufficiently betrayed itself when a foolish, 
puerile conspiracy of the Poles, disconcerted, 
for a moment, the old political wisdom of that 
state, and seduced it into measures which may 
be compared with the celebrated Neapolitan 
counter revolutionary alliance of the king and 
the clergy with the Lazzaroni, the Mammoni 
and Fra Diavolo. The same occasion caused 
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the press of Germany to resound with words of 
contempt, and with the most worthless abuse 
against Polonism, pronounced with the greatest 
arrogance, it being declared that the destiny 
which Providence has assigned to the Poles, 
was to obey the Germans, since everything rer 
markable that has ever taken place, not only in 
Poland, but also in Russia is excpisively a- 
scribed to German agency. Those very men 
who so loudly utter, on the Rhine, the words 
Fatherland and National rights, curse the Pole 
who pronounces the same words. If we have 
hitherto laboured under the delusion that all 
our woes come exclusively from Russia, may 
the present state of our country teach us to 
know better. The persecutions in consequence 
of the Polish efforts which had hitherto been 
considered as being solely inflicted by Russia, 
come now from the quarter, where, a short time 
before, our hopes were placed, and with the 
addition of two new deadly weapons suspended 
over our heads, namely, the flail of the insti- 
K 5 
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gated peasants, and the daggers of the new 
Polish demagogues, generated by the rank 
suppuration of the cruelly irritated wound of 
the national body.* 

Thus the Poles have been declared unworthy 
not only of political rights, but even of the rights 
of humanity. It is not for them that the sun- 
shine of national liberty was given, and now 
they are even precluded from the harmless en- 
joyment of domestic happiness in the quiet 

+ This alludes to the massacre of the Polish nobles 
by the peasants in Galicia, which instead of being 
punished were rewarded by the Austrian govern- 
ment. Many Poles, bewildered by the sufferings of 
their country, fell into the evils of communism and 
actively spread it amongst the peasantry of Galicia. 
The Austrian government saw it, and permitted that 
mischievous propaganda to go on unmolested in order 
to create a dissension between landowners and 
peasants, exciting afterwards the latter against the 
former, but we do not think that there was any in- 
stance of Polish demagogic emissaries attempting the 
life of their countrymen or even having had such in- 
tentions. 
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asylum of their rural retreats, 'lis true that 
they have remained Poles, but their Polonism 
consists in a Polish Helotism ; they nourish in 
their breasts the sacred flame of the love of 
their country, but the only arena opened to 
their patriotism, is the dark cell of the casematte, 
or the grave-yard of their fallen fathers and 
brethren. They do not give up their rights 
and hopes, but .the only right which has cer- 
tainly been conceded to them, is the right of 
martyrdom. These are the final results which 
they have hitherto derived from their reliance 
upon Germany. Shall we then persevere in 
the same career which we have hitherto followed, 
serving by our delusions the interests of Ger- 
man arrogance and selfishness ! No ! this idea 
is too absurd to be ascribed even to the most 
fantastical amongst us, and it cannot be enter- 
tained any more, than that of an unassisted 
insurrection in a country, the government of 
which does not consider the instigation of bands 
of assassins and robbers as too wicked a means 
for suppressing the outbreaks of our despair. 
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If we must therefore resign on the one side' 
what is impossible and visionary, but on the 
other persevere in our indestructible national 
ideas, without which we should be nothing 
better than a contemptible, mulish, national 
monster unprofitable to mankind; it seems 
that the most complete closing of the ways 
which we have hitherto either tried or medi- 
tated, may be regarded as a providential in- 
dication, which points out to us henceforward 
the only possible way of salvation. It is 
through the paths of misfortune and of appa- 
rent destruction that Providence often leads 
nations into more salutary ways, and as our 
need is now the greatest, and we may there- 
fore hope that God is the nearest, we cannot 
help having a greater confidence in the only 
way which still remains to us, namely, in the 
way which Russia offers to us. 

The axiom voxpopuli, vox Dei, has been often, 
though not always, justified by facts. Now, 
as it has been really confirmed, that the hitherto 
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so detested Russians were recently, on their 
entrance into Cracow, loudly greeted by the 
inhabitants of that city, that they have fre- 
quently protected the same inhabitants from 
the oppression of the Austrian soldiery, and 
that they enjoy, in that city, such a popularity 
that the funeral of a Russian officer was at- 
tended by an immense concourse of people, 
who tore to pieces the velvet of his coffin, and 
kept it as a relic, in order to manifest, in the 
presence of Germans, the sympathy which the 
Slavonians felt for a Slavonian. Now, as such 
a universal, popular manifestation could not 
be produced except by a spontaneous impulse, 
it must be considered particularly as a vox Dei, 
because the undefined instinct of the common 
people, exactly coincides, in this case, with 
the logical inductions of the reflecting Polish 
politician.* 

* This alludes to the manifestation which the in- 
habitants of Cracow had really made in favour of the 
Russian troops, who saved that city from the pillage 
with which it was menaced by the Austrian general. 
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Now, if all of us who remain under the 
Russian, as well as the German governments, 
shall abjure the Russian antipathies, which 
have hitherto animated us, and joining in a 
cordial and conscientious manner, the elevated 
political tendencies of Russia, supporting this 
new destiny of ours, with all that zeal and per- 
severance with which we have hitherto opposed 
Russia, then it must follow, as a matter of 
course, that the national spirit, which has 
hitherto been weakened on account of its being 
exclusively Russian, will grow into a powerful 
Slavonic spirit, and be able to meet, with all 
the fulness of its strength, the wiles and in- 
trigues of a foreign opposite policy. The 
best sap of Russia will become profitable to her 
gigantic body, only when her great and painful 
wound shall be healed ; she will cease to bar- 
barize herself by the severities which she is 
employing against us ; she will rapidly advance 
in her interior, in the career of national civiliza- 
tion, and the progress of a truly Slavonic civi- 
lization will never be hostile to the cognate 
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Polonism, and will be still less able to absorb ' 
it. The Polish nationality, for which it is now 
necessary to struggle, will be secured and ani- 
mated in its further development. The action 
of the Russo-Slavonic spirit will penetrate, 
without impediment, into the borders of envious 
Germany, and it may easily embrace the other 
cognate Slavonic nations. Thus, perhaps, a 
not very remote futurity may show the possible 
existence of several confederated Slavonic states, 
amongst which the Polish would, in conjunc- 
tion with others, attain, under the Hegemony 
of Russia, that national, self-standiftg position 
which is due to it, much sooner and surer than 
by the hitherto followed way of German sym- 
pathies. 

In order to obtain this result we need not, 
as has hitherto been done, have recourse to 
insurrections, and sacrifices. of blood and. pro-' 
perty ; we need no longer, for the advantage of 
the Germans, expose ourselves to the torments 
of an heroic martyrdom. The only thing 
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which is required is a sincere, unfeigned, cordial 
alliance of spirit and feeling with Russia, who 
is now more and more advancing in civilization. 
This merely moral alliance will, through the 
position of our country, as well as through 
the eminence of the Russian policy, soon be- 
come a real confederation. The present fron- 
tiers of the German portions of Poland will 
soon be perceptible on the maps only, and in 
the difference of the colors of the frontier posts ; 
in every other political respect this partition 
wall will soon disappear before the power of 
the Russian influence friendly to the Poles, 
and which will prevail throughout the whole of 
ancient Poland, even before the Prussian and 
Austrian eagles will have retired from the 
German Polish provinces. This influence will 
positively defend us from the dangers of a 
German absorbtion, to which already millions 
of Slavonians have succumbed, and the mighty 
flow of the Russian national political stream 
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will bring us of itself to the long-wished-for 
goal. 

Let us therefore no longer hesitate in seiz- 
ing the only possible resolution. The time for 
a useless and tormenting expectation is now 
past. It could formerly be called a patriotic 
resignation ! or perhaps served to indulge the 
personal idleness and comfort of some. These 
narrow prospects are no longer allowed to us. 
Surrounded as we are by the spies of the po-* 
lice, by revolted peasants who thirst for our 
blood and property, by the murderers of our 
fathers and brethren, and finally by the com- 
munists who have penetrated into our very 
ante-rooms, can we any longer think about 
comfort and quiet, even in the interior of our 
homes, and hesitation is death to us. We are 
therefore compelled to enter our only road of 
salvation ; we must sincerely offer the Russians 
the hand of future friendship, and make the 
first step towards it, in order that those Slavo- 
nic brethren of ours should see that our inten- 
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tion is real, and that we are acting on oar own 
accord:" &c, &c* 

This was written in 1846, when the massa- 
cres of Galicia, rewarded by the Austrian go- 
vernment, and the torrents of abuse which the 
German press poured out against the Poles, 
had produced amongst the latter a general 
anti-German feeling, and there can scarcely be 
any doubt that if Russia had at that time de- 
clared war against Austria on a Panslavistic 
principle, that she would have been most cordi- 
ally supported by the Poles. The truth of the 
leading idea of that memoir, L e. that the Poles 
were struggling for the benefit of Germany, has 
been confessed by the most anti-Polish German 
writer, the same Mr. Wuttke whom we have 
already quoted, and who says : — 

+ We give these extracts from a work published 
at Hamburg in 1846, and entitled " Brief c eines 
Polnischen Edelmanns an einen Deutschen PMicis- 
ten. (Letters of a Polish gentleman to a German 
political writer, p. 108. 
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" What security have we that the hatred which 
exists now between the Russians and the Poles 
will not be some day spent, and that the force 
of the Panslavistic idea will not bring together 
these two cognate nations, who will unite on 
the grounds of a mutual Slavonism, and press 
upon us with their joint power? In fact there 
are already some Poles of consequence who 
are labouring to bring about a reconciliation 
with Russianism. If Poland remain towards 
Russia in v the same position, as she is now 
placed, this eventuality (reconciliation between 
the two nations) will probably take place much 
later, than if Poland had maintained her inde- 
pendence. Thus Poland will still remain for a 
long time what she now is, a wound in the 
arm of Russia." — page 20. 

We must indeed admire the naivete of the 
German writer, who openly confesses that the 
hatred which exists between Poland and Russia 
is advantageous to Germany, and that their re- 
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conciliation would be detrimental to her. Now 
supposing that A was fighting with B to their 
mutual injury but to the advantage of C, an 
enemy of both, what would be the consequence 
if C were so imprudent as to reveal this cir- 
cumstance to A and B ! Would it not be very 
natural that abandoning their quarrel they 
would both unite in attacking C ! Is not the 
part of Russia and Poland considered by Mr. 
.Wuttke, exactly that of A and B, and the 
part of Germany that of C. Is it not there- 
fore, according to the admission of Mr., Wuttke 
himself, the interest of those two countries to 
become soon reconciled in order to unite in 
attacking their mutual enemy, who rejoices at 
their quarrel, and is this not the position which 
Mr. Wuttke himself has assigned to his 
country ? 

The idea of a cordial union between the 
Poles and the Russians, advocated in the me- 
moir which we have above quoted, was perhaps 
impossible to realise in 1846. The deplorable 
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events of Galicia, and the abortive conspiracy 
in the province of Posen had laid Poland more 
prostrate than ever. The Emperor of Russia 
felt too much his strength, and his personal as 
well as national pride would not condescend to 
make any terms with an enemy, whom he could 
not consider otherwise than irrevocably de- 
feated, and no longer able to do him any in- 
jury. He could not moreover think of break- 
ing with his co-partners in the spoils of Poland, 
being closely united with them in the main- 
tenance of the statusquo of Europe, and in the 
task of arresting the progress of liberal ideas 
and institutions. This object was then looked 
upon by the Russian cabinet, or at least by its 
monarch, more important than any other con- 
sideration, and as one to be maintained at any 
price. It was therefore that the project of 
some Poles to promote a reconciliation between 
their own nationality and the Russians, was 
more discountenanced than encouraged by the 
Russian government, which was perhaps -not 
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unjustly apprehensive that a cordial under- 
standing between the Russians and the Poles 
would lead to an advance of liberal opinions, 
and compel it to make concessions in that sense, 
whilst the mutual hatred and disunion between 
the two nations, was very favorable for the 
maintenance of the existing political order in 
the empire. Things are now entirely changed. 
Liberal opinions have now overspread the 
whole of Europe. The two powers which had 
made common cause with Russia, L e. Prussia 
and Austria, in resisting them, have now be- 
come constitutional, and their policy must 
therefore be diametrically opposed to that 
which bound them to Russia, The latter 
power stands now isolated in the world without 
a single alliance amongst the governments of 
Europe,* and exposed to the universal hatred 
of its populations, who consider her as the most 

+ The recent alliance said to be concluded with 
Denmark, may seem to disprove this argument, but 
it is a question whether Russia, in adopting the 
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decided enemy of liberal institutions and the 
main cause of the long, headstrong opposition 
which their establishment has met with in 
various parts of Europe. She may be internally 
very strong, her armies may be as loyal as they 
are numerous and well disciplined, and her 
treasury and finances as prosperous as they are 
described in her official announcements. The 
Poles disarmed and kept down so effectually, 
that every attempt at insurrection may be re- 
garded as hopeless. In short Russia may be 
at this moment secure from all internal and 
external danger, but can this state of things 
be maintained for any considerable time, and 
can the system of seclusion against all influ- 
ences from abroad, and a strict watch over the 
most minute concerns at home, which the 
Russian government is now following, be per- 
manent ? Is it not rather adopted as a pro- 
Scandinavian cause, may not have been actuated by 
similar considerations to those which have been here 
put forward. 
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visional state, in order to gain time for deciding 
upon such a line of policy as circumstances may 
render indispensable, because, as we have 
already attempted to prove, (page 198) Russia 
cannot any longer persevere in the political 
system which she has hitherto followed. This 
line of policy, we venture to predict, will be 
greatly influenced by the turn which the rela- 
tions between Germany and the Poles, 
as well as other Slavonic nations, will fake. 
The deplorable events in Posen, and the strong 
anti-Polish, and an ti- Slavonic spirit with which 
these events, as well as the affairs of Bohemia, 
have inspired almost the whole of the German 
press, must and will renew the ideas and projects 
which were expressed in 1846, and it is of 
vital importance to Russia to meet them half 
way. There are, indeed, most powerful reasons 
which militate on both sides in favour of a 
cordial understanding between the Poles and 
Russia. The Poles having lost every hope of 
assistance from Germany, and particularly 
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those among them who have something to lose, 
and are already under the Russian dominion 
will gladly accept the concessions made by 
Russia, in favour of their nationality, and feel- 
ing no more degradation in becoming Sla- 
vonians than the Scotch could feel in taking 
the name of Britons, will rally round the 
standard of their common race, instead of perse- 
vering any longer in the hopeless attempts of 
raising the banner of their individual nation- 
ality. They will thus gain the advantage of 
becoming, from a subjugated and oppressed 
nation, one which by its numbers and the im- 
mense extent of its possessions, must neces- 
sarily act a prominent part in the future des- 
tinies of mankind. 

The advantages which the Russians as well 
as the Poles may derive from a cordial union 
have- been enumerated in the memoir from 
which we have given an extract above. They 
are certainly very great, particularly when com- 
pared with the deplorable position in which the 
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Poles are now placed. Notwithstanding this, 
we repeat that the Poles will not enter into 
such a combination as long as they retain a 
reasonable hope of attaining the complete 
restoration of their country as an independent 
state. A nation which has a history of nine 
centuries, and one which contains many bright 
and glorious pages, cannot so easily divest it- 
sell of its individuality in order to become only 
the part of a whole, although that whole be its 
own race and although it does thereby nothing 
but change the name of the species into that 
of the Genus. Besides these feelings of national 
self-love or pride, there are powerful interests 
of a more material nature, which must make 
the Poles as well as every other nation prefer a 
separate political existence to the union with 
another more powerful state, because the first 
named position, presents a much better chance 
of success for the talents and ambition of in- 
dividuals, than the last mentioned combination. 
If however the Poles will see that they have 
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no chance of receiving from other nations and 
particularly from the Germans the necessary 
assistance for the recovery of their country's 
independence, and that those nations in 
granting them some advantages, have no other 
object in view, than to make use of them as a 
bugbear to frighten Russia, in order to prevent 
the consolidation of the internal strength of 
that country by an intimate union of its Sla- 
vonic elements, being themselves ready to 
sacrifice the Poles as soon as their interests 
may demand it. If such a conviction become 
prevalent amongst the Poles, and there can be 
no doubt that it is rapidly spreading, what will 
then remain to them except cordially to unite 
with the Russians and to become, from a 
barrier between Russia and the rest of Europe, 
the vanguard of the Slavonic race against 
western Europe and Germany in particular. 
Russia will not lose such an opportunity of 
attaining at once the great object of her ambi- 
tion for which she has striven so many years, 
L 3 
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at an immense expense of blood and treasure, 
and which only a very short time ago seemed 
more distant than ever. The great wound 
which cripples the forces of her gigantic body, 
will be immediately healed and that which has 
hitherto been to her a cause of weakness will 
become a source of strength. Such advantages 
undoubtedly are worth being acquired even at 
some sacrifice, but Russia needs not to make 
any real sacrifice in order to obtain them. The 
only indispensable sacrifice is that of her 
national arrogance, which however will not be 
by any means injurious to her national honour. 
The Russians must accept the Poles not as a 
subjugated population, but as their Slavonic 
brethren whose nationality must have equal 
rights with their own. Russia will not, as we 
have already said, in this case require any im- 
mediate alterations, but her system of policy 
must gradually be changed from despotic and 
stationary into one of steady progress towards 
intellectual and material development as well as 
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liberal institutions which are the true props of 
modern civilisation. It is not necessary to detail 
here the conciliatory measures which maybe em- 
ployed in order to consolidate the cordial union 
to which we have alluded, with much more 
rapid and powerful effect than all the means of 
coercion which have hitherto been employed 
for obtaining the same object. The Russian 
Cabinet knows them well and has no need to be 
taught how to use them, when it will perceive 
the necessity of changing its present policy. 
Moreover as we do not yet despair of seeing 
the restoration of an independent Poland ; our 
object is, not to promote a union of the Poles 
with Russia, but to warn of its consequences 
the nations of Europe in general and the Ger- 
mans in particular, who are fast driving us 
into that combination by their indifference and 
even the avowed hostility which the German 
press is universally manifesting towards us. 

The first consequences of the union between 
the Poles and Russia, and a step indispensable 
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for its consolidation, will, as already observed, 
be the reunion of the Polish provinces held by 
Austria and Prussia with the Russo-Polish 
Slavonic empire. This measure, which must 
and will be accompanied by a solemn declara- 
tion in favor of all Slavonic nationalities, with 
a promise of supporting their rights in case of 
need, by force of arms, may easily be carried 
into execution. The Poles of the Prussian 
and Austrian provinces will to a man join the 
Slavonic banner displayed for the liberation of 
their country from the dominion of a foreign 
race, and the great number of their country- 
men who are now forced to combat in the Cau- 
casus for a cause which they hate, will exult 
at the idea of fighting for the re-conquest of 
their ancient territory. The German press 
already teems with complaints against the Sla- 
vonians of Bohemia on account of their deter- 
mined resolution to separate from Germany, 
and utters threats of compelling them, by force 
of arms, to remain united with that country. 
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Can therefore Germany in case of a conflict 
with the Russo-Polish forces, reckon on the 
support of the Bohemians ? Will not the lat- 
ter rather seize this opportunity of establishing 
their national independence which the Germans 
are now openly menacing to prevent ! Will 
the Slavonians of Hungary, who are now 
striving to separate from the Magyars, take a 
part for or against the Germans ? Who are the 
allies upon whom Germany may reckon in case 
of the conflict to which we are here alluding ? 
Are the affairs of Schleswig of a nature to in- 
duce the Scandinavian nations to take part for 
or against Germany? Will* the French come 
to the rescue of the Germans, or will they not 
rather avail themselves of the opportunity to 
conquer the banks of the Shine ? It is well 
known that this object is a national desire of 
the French, and no cabinet will be able to 
withstand this popular wish, which the Slavo- 
nians will not fail to excite by representing the 
facilities which would then be afforded for its 
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fulfilment. Have the Germans a friend in 
Italy where their name is an object of univer- 
sal abhorrence ? Or will Great Britain, whose 
desire for the maintainance of peace is so 
strong, be easily induced to embark in a con- 
tinental war in which she has no immediate 
interest? Thus Germany having no friendly 
neighbours in the north or south, and a formi- 
dable power panting for the possession of her 
Rhenish provinces in the west, will have to 
encounter in the east the immense force of the 
Slavonic Russo- Polish State, which unimpeded 
by any fear of dangerous neighbours, may di- 
rect all its power towards that one point. Now 
we would ask every unprejudiced German whe- 
ther the chances of a war in which his father- 
land may be simultanously involved with the 
Slavonians and with the French, are not 
against? Whether Germany, attacked in 
the west and in the east by two powers, of 
which each taken singly, has a force at least 
equal to hers, does not run the risk of losing 
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on one side the left banks of the Rhine, while 
on the other the Slavonians may extend their 
empire to the banks of the Oder, or at least to 
the upper part of that river, which is inhabited 
by a population belonging to their race ; and 
establish there a decided influence over an im- 
portant branch of their stock (the Bohemians) 
which, occupying the upper banks of the Elbe, 
protrudes into the very heart of Germany. 

It may perhaps be said that the united forces 
of Germany, ind the valour of her children 
will be able to repel the Slavonic and Gallic 
aggressors and to maintain the integrity of her 
territory. Granting that this eventually may 
be very possible, it must however be allowed 
in the first place, that such a struggle, even if 
successful, must terminate in an immense 
sacrifice of life and property, and secondly, 
that it will be almost impossible for Germany 
to give a full development to her political, in- 
tellectual, and material civilization, if she 
should be compelled to remain always under 
l 5 
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arms to resist a probable invasion, particularly 
from the east, where she will have constantly 
to apprehend a collision from which she will 
have nothing to gain, but everything to lose. 
And it is necessary to add that a state of con- 
tinual suspense and uncertainty is as injurious 
to the progress of national welfare as actual 
war. It may be said that the Russo-Polish 
state will rest satisfied with its present terri- 
torial position, and prefer a peaceful develop- 
ment of its resources and civilization to mak- 
ing any aggressive attacks upon Germany, and 
that in case such aggression should take place 
France may remain neutral, or even join 
Germany against the Slavonians. To this 
we answer that it would be a condition sine 
qua non for the consolidation of the new 
Russo -Polish state to reunite with it the 
provinces which belonged to Poland before 
the first dismemberment, and unless they be 
voluntarily surrendered by Prussia and Austria 
it must lead to a war. 2nd. The most effective 
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means of strengthening the Slavonic union, 
will be to aggravate and increase the anti-Ger- 
man feeling which animates the race and forms 
a kind of common bond, between populations 
which are opposed to each other on many other 
grounds. This line of policy will inevitably be 
adopted by those on whom the task of consoli- 
dating the Slavonic state will devolve, in order 
to frustrate the efforts of Germany to split that 
union, by gaining over to her side and detach* 
ing from the whole a part of the populations of 
which it will be composed. The events of our 
own times prove that unfortunately the most 
liberal constitutions, united with the most 
favourable circumstances for the peaceful 
advance of material well being, do not prevent 
a nation possessed of such blessings from being 
seduced into a war of conquest, without any 
other provocation than the weakness of its 
neighbours. If the matter of fact, money- 
making Americans could be seduced into an 
-aggressive war against Mexico by the prospect 
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of conquering some of its finest provinces, how 
much more easy will it be to some ambitious 
ruler to tempt the mercurial Frenchmen, and 
the no less excitable Slavonians into a war with 
Germany, as soon as a favourable opportunity 
ehall present itself. Many Germans as well as 
other politicians think it would always be easy 
to excite the Poles against Russia, by holding 
out to them the hope of restoring their country, 
and to break by this means the power of the 
great Slavonic empire, as soon as it shall become 
formidable to the repose and security of the rest 
of Europe. To this we may answer in the 
name of the thinking part of our countrymen, 
that when the Poles, having despaired of re- 
covering a separate national existence, once 
cordially enter the Eusso Slavonic system, they 
will not be whistkd back by the appeals and 
promises of western Europe, which has for so 
long a time recklessly sacrificed the interests of 
Poland to their own. It has hitherto been and 
it may still be the duty of every Polish patriot 
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to oppose by all the means he may possess, a 
union of his country with Russia, but should 
the combination to which we have so repeatedly 
alluded, once take place, it will then become 
the duty of the Polish patriots to promote the 
consolidation and development of that combina- 
tion, with as great zeal as they have before 
opposed it. The Poles will then listen not to 
the suggestions of their national pride but to 
the wants of their national interests. And if 
it is the duty of English, French, Germans or 
any other nation to prefer the interests of their 
country to every other consideration, why 
should this not be the case with the Poles also? 
And is it not better for the Poles as a nation 
to become as Slavonians an object of terror, 
than to remain as Poles the object of pity ; for 
such is the position to which our nation has 
been condemned by the rest of Europe, and 
things must be called by their real names. 
Now we ask every Englishman, Frenchman, 
or German, however modest and unambitious 
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he may be individually for himself, which of 
the two alternatives he would choose for his 
nation? and we venture to answer that he 
would prefer to see it dreaded rather than 
pitied. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



APPEAL TO THE GERMANS. 



We would now address ourselves to the Ger- 
mans, to those who have really at heart the 
welfare of their country, but whose patriotism 
is not based upon the excited feelings of nati- 
onal vanity, but upon a profound knowledge of 
the interests of their common fatherland. To 
those whose minds have been enlightened by a 
deep study of political science, but particularly 
of the history of their own country and of its 
relations with other lands. We appeal to their 
own unbiassed judgment for a decision: whether 
Germany has any dangers to apprehend from 
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the restoration of Poland to an independent 
and powerful state, or whether on the contrary 
it has not the greatest advantages to derive 
from such a contingency ? Did not Poland re- 
main at peace with Germany for three centu- 
ries, i. e, from the Treaty of Thorn in 1464, 
notwithstanding the extensive line of frontier 
(from the Carpathian mountains to the Baltic) 
between the two countries? Did the Poles 
ever assail the German territory during that 
whole period ? Did they not on the contrary 
save Germany from imminent danger by the 
rescue of Vienna in 1683 ?* What was our 



* Many German writers pretend now that the 
rescue of Vienna by John Sobieski was only a debt 
of gratitude paid by Poland to the emperor from whom 
she had received a similar service. The facts are, how- 
ever, as follows : The Emperor Leopold I. sent, 1657, 
17,000 men to assist the Poles against the Swedes 
on the following conditions : Poland was to pay the 
emperor the sum of half a million of Rhenish florins 
in advance, besides 300,000 a year for the main- 
tenance of the troops ; and the salt mines of Bochnia 
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conduct towards your countrymen who were 
placed under our dominion ? Did we ever vio- 
late the rights of German nationality in Cour- 
land, which remained under our sovereignty till 
our political dissolution ? Did we ever injure 
the nationality of Dantzick or other towns of 
Polish Prussia ? Did we not, according to the 



and Vielichka were given to Austria as a security 
for the payment of those monies. She agreed 
moreover : not to conclude peace without the con- 
sent of the emperor ; to take part against all his 
enemies ; to elect after the demise of the reigning 
king, John Casimir an Archduke of Austria, and to 
deliver to Austria, as a security of the fulfilment of 
the ahove mentioned conditions, the towns of Cra- 
cow, Posen, and Thorn. The Imperial assistance 
granted on such onerous conditions proved, however, 
more oppressive than advantageous to Poland, and 
two embassies were sent to the emperor in 1658 and 
9, requesting him to recall his troops from that 
country. The salt mines pawned to the Austrian 
government for this assistance were not restored to 
Poland, even after the rescue of Vienna, but given 
up only under the reign of Augustus II. (1696-1733). 
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evidence of our bitterest opponent Mr. Wuttke, 
give a most hospitable asylum to the Germans 
in the midst of our country, and permit them 
to live their own national life amongst our Sla- 
vonic populations? Have we not always opened 
to individuals belonging to your nation, an un- 
impeded career of honor and riches, or have we 
ever excluded them from even the highest dig- 
nities in the state. Are not the names of Mor- 
steyn, Donhoff, Faernsbach, Weiher, Tiesenhau- 
sen, Plater &c, conspicuous in the pages of our 
history, without reckoning an immense number 
of German names of lesser note with which 
our country is filled. We do not regret that 
liberal policy which our nation has followed 
towards yours, and if Providence restores us 
once more to the possession of our own, we shall 
certainly not change this policy ; neither had 
we reason to regret this liberal conduct, for 
our brethren of German descent are not less 
devoted to our common fatherland than those 
who are of pure Slavonic origin, and it is with 
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a deep sense of gratification that we quote as 
one of the numerous evidences of this fact, 
that amongst the brave companions of Kos- 
ciuszko, who fell covered with wounds at the 
dide of their valiant chief and afterwards shared 
his captivity, was a Seidlitz and a Fisher. 

Now what was the conduct of Germany 
towards Poland! The first dismemberment 
was promoted by the monarchs, whose memory 
is dear to you for the efforts which they made 
in promoting the interest of your nation, namely 
Frederic II. and Joseph II. What was your 
conduct subsequently to that violation of every 
principle of right and justice ? Has not Prussia 
not only encouraged as to break off with Russia 
and to reform our defective constitution guaran- 
teed by that power ; but has she not e^en concluded 
with us a defensive alliance against any power 
which should ever attempt interfering with the 
affairs of Poland (29th. March J 7 90) ? When 
the new constitution (of the 3rd. May 1790) 
was established, the King of Prussia congratu- 
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lated the Polish monarch (on the 23rd. May 
1791) on this fortunate event, and expressed 
his gratification at having himself contri- 
buted to its accomplishment. But a year 
had scarcely elapsed when the same King of 
Prussia, instead of assisting the Poles against 
Russia, as he was bound to do by the treaty 
of the 27th. of March 1790, declared to the 
Poles his disapprobation of the new consti- 
tution (8th. June 1792) and soon afterwards 
joined Russia in the second and the third 
dismemberment of our country, in the latter 
of which Austria also took a part. These 
facts are well known, and if any of you shall 
entertain the slightest doubt of their correct- 
ness we refer you to your own Raumer, 
whose name outweighs the crowd of petty scrib- 
lers, who now attempt in your country to cast 
odium upon all that is Polish, upon all that is 
Slavonic. 

The treaty of Vienna promised national 
institutions to the Polish provinces placed under 
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the dominion of the German princes, but how 
was that promise kept by Prussia or Austria! 
We have already shown in this essay that this 
promise confirmed by a solemn declaration of 
the King of Prussia was violated in his domi- 
nions and never fulfilled in Austria, 

No impartial German can deny that our 
nation has been deeply wronged by yours, and 
is it possible to doubt that the best interests of 
both nations require that the feelings generated 
. by the unfortunate events of the past should be 
as much as possible allayed instead of being 
kept up by new causes of irritation. In order 
to bring about such a desirable result, it is just, 
it is natural that the injured party should be 
entitled to the greatest forbearance, and that 
the injurers should show the most conciliatory 
spirit of the two. And yet in 1646 when the 
organs of our cause were rendered mute by the 
censure of your government as well as by that 
of Russia, your press most violently assailed 
as and acted in the same manner on the occasion 
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of the last events in Posen. It is true that in 
the first moments of the triumph of the popular 
cause at Berlin its inhabitants manifested great 
enthusiasm for our regeneration, and that the 
rest of Germany showed for a moment strong 
sympathies for our cause, yet a complete change 
in these feeling took place as soon as the Poles 
wished to see the realisation of the hopes which 
were held out, and promises which had solemnly 
been made to them. A national, civil, and 
military organisation of the grand duchy of 
Posen was resolved by the king, but your own 
countryman, General Willisen, who was com- 
missioned to accomplish this peaceful revolu- 
tion, not only with active opposition but was 
exposed to personal insult, nay even danger, 
from the infuriated German and Jewish mobs 
of Posen. The peasants, who being excited by 
the events of Berlin had taken up arms and 
were promised to be organised as a national 
militia, were ordered to disarm and a consider- 
able portion the Grand Duchy was separated 
from the rest and annexed to Germany. 
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The town of Posen itself, the cradle of Polish 
history, containing the graves of our first Chris- 
tian monarchs, was declared to be a German 
city, and the German and Jewish inhabitants 
of that city as well as of many other places, 
ill treated the Poles, and particularly the clergy, 
one of whom was even murdered.* Is it there- 
fore astonishing that the Poles, irritated by 
such provocations, refused to lay down their 
arms, and that this led to unfortunate collisions 
and deplorable excesses. Your press has 
teemed with monstrous accusations of cruelty 
against the Poles, and has refused to accept the 
explanations and justifications by which the 
latter have endeavoured to repel and disprove 
these accusations. But we shall not deny that 
it is very possible that excesses were committed 
by the Poles ; we condemn them as much as we 
deplore them, and most glad should we be to 
see them visited with condign punishment. But 
consider that the Poles were undisciplined 

+ The Rev. Bielski at Buk. 
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bands of peasantry, exasperated by having their 
national and religious feelings (you may call 
them perhaps fanaticism) deeply wounded, 
whilst on your side you had a regular military, 
disciplined force, and what was your conduct ? 
The following articles from one of your own 
leading papers will best answer this question : 
" These Polish affairs are like an infected 
pit — whoever goes into it is killed by mephitic 
air. Nameless horrors have taken place, and 
still continue every day on both sides. Gene- 
ral Pfuel, who is represented by all who know 
him as a liberal and humane man, has pro- 
claimed martial law, and marks the prisoners 
in the same manner, as Indians mark the wild 
horses which they have caught. The Gazette 
of Posen of the 8th May relates with praise 
how General Hirschfeldt (whom all Poles un- 
animously designate as their executioner* and 
at whose feet a captain of his own troops has 
thrown down his sword, because there was no 
longer any honor in commanding soldiers who 
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were but a band of robbers and assassins) draws 
forth the peasants from their forest hiding- 
places, in order to mow them down with 
shrapnell shot The decree of amnesty, of 
which the term ends to-day, has been scarcely 
placarded in the larger towns, and remains un- 
known to the people, particularly to the insur- 
gents, who do not read it, and the newspapers 
do not inform us that commissioners had been 
sent in order to inform them of this decree. 
With all this horrid misery we have not even 
the consolation to think, that it has been caused 
by the peculiar ideas of a single individual, 
no, it is the consequence of a thoroughly bad 
system which paralyses the best intentions 
and the noblest wishes, entangling in its 
meshes whoever comes in contact with it The 
observation made some weeks ago by a military 
officer occupying a high station : " that in Poland 
not a single shot must be fired or everything 
will be lost/' has been verified in a dreadful 
manner. The same newspaper of the 15th May, 
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relates what follows : " The chateau and the 
town of Rogalin were partly destroyed by 
flames, being set on fire by the troops. They 
(the troops) have behaved in a truly Vandalic 
manner haying destroyed everything; they 
wantonly inserted the muzzles of their guns 
into the dry thatch of the cottages and thus 
fired them. Works in mosaic of the most 
beautiful description, and rare objects of anti- 
quity were destroyed in the chateau and the 
whole damage done on that occasion is estimated 
at from 70 to 80,000 dollars (about £11,000 
English mpney); and it is most remarkable 
that there are educated persons who excite the 
soldiers to act everywhere in the same manner.* 
The worst feature of all, this unfortunate 
business however is perhaps the following fact 
related by the same gazette of Cologne of the 3rd 

+ The accounts of the destruction of Rogalin 
have been confirmed by a letter addressed to the 
author of this essay by the Dowager Countess Ra- 
czynski owner of that place. 
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Jane which says on the authority of its Posen cor- 
respondent by no means partial to the Poles : 
" A gentleman of the name of Krotowski who was 
implicated in the insurrectionary movement of 
Posen, was kept on bread and water in a dark 
prison deprived of bed and every comfort, only 
because he persisted in demanding to be inter- 
rogated in Polish and not in German. Being 
however menaced with the infliction of twelve 
blows with a stick, he consented to submit to a 
German interrogatory." This is indeed a fine 
commencement of a constitutional regimen, and 
a rather odd prelude to the introduction of the 
trial by jury which particularly in political cases, 
like that of Mr. Krotowski, is one of the princi- 
pal safeguards of a free constitution. 

Germans, it is not in anger, but in deep 
sorrow that we address to you these words of 
reproach, imploring you to retrace your steps 
ere it be too late, ere the breach, which already 
divides two nations, two races, shall become im- 
passable. It is not only the respective interests 
m 2 
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of your and our nation that are injured by such 
unfortunate events as those of Posen, but even 
the eause of humanity and civilisation must 
greatly suffer by it. We know that there are 
amongst you, writers, who pretend that the 
restoration of Poland is not only unnecessary to 
the interests of Germany, but even prejudicial, 
and that Poland will alwaysbe theally of France 
against Germany ; but they forget that in case 
of such an eventuality, Germany may have an 
ally in Russia which may keep Poland in check, 
and these two powers will then be balanced 
against each other, while you have no counter- 
balance against Russia when the Polish element 
shall once be absorbed, or conciliated by that 
power; and France will find in it a much 
more formidable ally against you than in Po- 
land. You may flatter yourselves in your 
pride that the Poles will be crushed by the 
superiority of your forces. All your efforts to 
attain this object will only serve to drive us 
into Pan slavism ; and should you even be able 
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to destroy us as Poles, we shall have our re- 
venge as Slavonians, We know that there 
are those amongst you who think that the policy 
which has been hitherto followed by the pre- 
sent ruler of Russia towards his Polish subjects, 
will never permit the coalescence of the two 
nations ; but consider that this ruler is but an 
accident in the life of a nation, that his days, 
like that of any other man, are numbered, 
and that the Russian government, whoever 
may be at its head, must perceive that its 
present system, preposterous at all times, has 
now become untenable. But though the present 
policy of the Russian cabinet may change 
from a persecuting to a conciliatory, neither 
the Poles nor the other Slavonic nations will 
voluntarily range themselves under the supre- 
macy of Russia, or become a part of her col- 
lossal empire, notwithstanding all the securities 
they may obtain for their own peculiar nation- 
alities, if they can have an independent na- 
tional existence, established on a firm basis. 
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But are you not driving, not only us but, also 
other Slavonians, and particularly our twin 
brethern the Bohemians, into a Russian Pan- 
slavism ? What can be more just and natural 
than the claims of the Bohemians to maintain 
their own Slavonic nationality, and their refusal, 
on that ground, to join an assembly whose ob- 
ject and duty is to promote the interests of Ger- 
many, and German nationality? And yet the 
public voice of your country, represented by 
your periodical press, as well as the opinions 
expressed by many influential orators, almost 
universally demand that the Bohemians should 
be compelled to become an integral part of the 
German state, because their monarchs were 
members of the ancient German empire. Is it 
just, is it consequent, to force a Slavonic nation 
to merge its existence in a close political union 
with Germany, at a time when you attempt 
to take possession of Schlesvig, which has for- 
med an integral part of Denmark since the 
middle ages, because a part of the inhabitants 
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6f that province are of Teutonic origin and 
speak German, and when you declare the abo- 
riginal Polish territory of Posen an integral 
part of the German State, because a number 
of Germans have settled in that territory ? We 
have shown that the population of the Austrian 
empire, exclusive of Hungary, is now composed 
of two thirds of Slavonians and scarcely of 
one third of Germans, and yet the general 
opinion of Germany demands that Austria 
should remain an entirely German power, and 
die idea of giving to the Slavonic element an 
importance proportionate to its numerical force, 
raises a universal outcry throughout all Ger- 
many. You menace the Slavonians of Austria 
with a war of race against race, and you appeal 
to history in order to intimidate them with the 
consequences of such a colision. But we would 
also refer you to the evidence of the same history. 
The best illustration of a collision between the 
Slavonic and Teutonic races is undoubtedly 
the history of the Hussites; and what are 
the conclusions which may be drawn from that 
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history ? A part of the Bohemian population, 
opposed by a great number of their own country- 
men, and having no assistance, except oc- 
casionally from the Poles, successfully brayed 
the forces of the whole of Germany. Have 
not Slavonic peasants, armed chiefly with flails, 
but animated with the highest enthusiasm for 
their religion and country, repeatedly defeated 
numerous German armies composed of mailed < 
warriors ? And have not the same Slavonians 
not only repelled the invading forces from their 
own country, but even with impunity laid waste 
the finest provinces of Germany. It is true 
that the force of the Hussites was finally broken, 
but it was not by the Germans ? It fell by its 
own excesses, the ultra-Hussite, Taborites, 
being defeated by the moderate party, or the 
CaUextines.* If the force of the whole of 



* The deplorable scenes which have just been 
enacted at Prague, prove but too strongly that the 
ancient spirit of the Hussites still lives in their dee- 
Qendents. 
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Germany, supported by the Anathema* of the 
theu still powerful church of Borne, and the 
religious zeal of the rest of Western Europe, 
proved insufficient to conquer the Hussites, 
who represented only a small portion of the 
Slavonic race, and did not even comprehend 
the whole of a nation, how will you be able to 
contend with the united Slavonic race with 
whom your press and your politicians so wan* 
tonly provoke a war of race against race ? Will 
not a struggle between two races become a war 
of extermination, which must inflict countless 
woes upon humanity, and arrest, perhaps for a 
considerable time, the progress of civilisation ? 
And what would be the probable chances of 
such an eventuality ? Can it be doubted that 
a national struggle between the Germans and 
the Slavonians once begun, tUe whole of both 
races would become finally involved in it, be- 
cause although Russia may in the beginning of 
such a struggle, remain passive and watching 
a favourable opportunity to act, she must finally 
M 5 
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take part with her own race and not against it ; 
and will not in that case the Slavonians have a 
great numerical preponderance over the Ger- 
mans, for their race numbers double the amount 
of population of the Teutonic ? 

Are not the Austrian armies composed chiefly 
of Slavonians, and how many German battles 
were not fought and won by those armies ? If 
therefore Germany ventures on a war of race 
with which it is now menacing these very Sla- 
vonians of Austria, her forces will be diminished 
by as much as those of her opponents will 
be increased. The German politicians who 
advocate the Cogi intrare of the Austrian Sla-? 
vonians into the German union, count upon the 
co-operation of the Hungarians in that war of 
injustice, but we hope that the patriots of 
Hungary will not be infatuated enough to enter 
into a combination which cannot but bring in- 
numerable calamities upon the noble nation of 
Magyars, by rousing against them their Slavonic 
fellow citizens. 
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We have shown that the Slavonic population 
of Hungary is nearly double that of the 
Magyars, and we may add that those of the 
south (the military frontier) are organised as a 
military force, of warlike habits, and that in case 
of a conflict they may reckon on the active 
sympathies of their neighbours and country- 
men, the valiant inhabitants of Servia. The 
most vital interest of the Hungarians require 
therefore, that they should avoid a struggle 
which may endanger their political existence, by- 
admitting to a perfect equality of rights, all the 
nationalities of their country instead of attempt- 
ing to impose upon those nationalities, their own 
peculiar language (the Magyar). The German 
press loudly accuses all those Slavonians who. 
zealously promote the interests of their na^ 
tionality of being Russian agents, whilst on 
the other hand it is contributing, by its abuse 
and menaces, to drive the whole of the Slavonic 
race into the the arms of Russia. The whole 
of Germany resounds with a loud demand for 
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the gradual development of a German national 
unity, and the same voice condemns the Sla- 
• vonian* for similar wishes, and requires that 
they should content themselves with a subor- 
dinate part and remain under the political 
tutelage, not to say dominion of the Germans. 
May not therefore the celebrated words of 
SiSyes ; #< Vou* voukz itre libre et vous ne savez 
pas ttrejuste» %r be applied to you, Germans? 
The best interests of Germany require that 
she should be just towards the Slavonians, be- 
cause they have now become awakened to a 
sense of their national dignity and acquired the 
consciousness of their own importance and 
strength, and consequently will not resign that 
position to which they are entitled by nature 
and by justice. 

We therefore think that the wisest as well as 
the most advantageous policy for the interest of 
Germany in particular, as well a» for those of 
western Europe in general, is not to arrest the 
political development of the western Slavonians 
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but to promote it by all possible means in order 
to form a great Slavonic confederate State 
comprehending Poland and the Slavonians of 
the Austrian empire, as well as the Hungari- 
ans and Wallacbian*, each country enjoying the 
fullest development of its nationality, but all 
united under the same sovereign. Such a politi- 
cal combination is not only based upon the 
nature of things, but its feasibility is proved by 
history,and this we think is the only means of 
preventing the formation of a Russo-Slavonic 
empire, and of opposing the system of des- 
potism and conquest by one based upon free- 
dom and civilization. 

Poland would in such a federal state occupy 
a most important if not the principal portion, and 
form in some measure the key-stone of that 
political edifice. This place in the confedera- 
tion is assigned to her by her geographical posi- 
tion, her extent of territory, her material 
resources, and her past history. 
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CHAPTER V. 



POLAND BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL OF HISTDRY. — 

OPINIONS OF MR. COBDRX, MR. B. d'iSRAELT, AND 

PROFESSOR RAUMBR ON THW SUBJECT. 



Many writers, into whose motives we shall not 
examine, have tried to prove that Poland pos- 
sesses neither moral nor material elements for 
political reconstruction, that the whole of her 
history is but a record of continual anarchy 
and misrule, that she fell entirely by her own 
faulty and that the natural character of her 
inhabitants and the material resources of her 
territory are by no means calculated to give 
any reasonable hope for the durability of the 
political existence of that country, and should 
its restoration take place, Europe cannot ex- 
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pect to derive from that event the advantages 
which are generally considered as being attached 
to it. The limits of the present essay permit 
us not to enter into a detailed examination of 
these accusations, we would only ask the wrin 
terfo who have pronounced them, how it was 
that a country deprived of the elements neces- 
sary for a durable self- existence, could, in spite 
of a most defective political organisation, and 
the most violent assaults from without and 
within, preserve its independence for centuries, 
and in spite of its political dissolution, effec- 
tually resist all the efforts which have been 
made to destroy its nationality ? We think 
that nations as well as individuals must be 
judged not simply by the success which they 
have obtained, but by the efforts which they 
have made, and according to the circumstances 
in which they were placed. How often do we 
not see individuals whose conduct is far from 
being irreproachable, succeed in life, notwith- 
tanding all the errors which they have com* 
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mitted? whilst, on the other hand, does it 
not frequently happen that there are men 
whose whole life is marked by a con- 
tinual struggle against adverse circum- 
stances which neither their industry nor 
prudence could overcome ; that their best con* 
ceived projects and their most unremitting 
efforts are frustrated by circumstances beyond 
their controul ; by fire, shipwrecks, the pillage 
of the enemy of the country, or by the treachery 
of their private friends ? Now if such indi- 
viduals, instead of being disheartened and 
crushed by their misfortunes, continue to 
struggle in order to secure an honest indepen- 
dence for themselves and their families, would 
they deserve blame or praise ? and would not 
their undaunted courage and perseverance 
under the severe trials through which they had 
passed, notwithstanding the many mistakes to 
which perhaps the same trials had exposed 
them, be a guarantee that they would prosper 
under less unfavourable circumstances, and 
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entitle them to the sympathy and support of 
every just and well regulated mind? The 
same case may be applied to nations, with the 
exception, that the efforts, successes and re- 
verses of an individual, are confined within the 
short space of time allotted to human life, and 
that generally at the moment when his experi- 
ence might have enabled him to amend his 
errors and to repair his losses, he is called upon 
to pay the debt of nature, whilst the life of a 
nation having no fixed limits, generations may 
profit by the example of those which preceded* 
them. Impartial justice therefore demands 
that nations as well as individuals should be 
judged, not by their success, but by the efforts; 
which they have made to obtain it, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were placed. It 
is by this rule that we demand for our nation a 
fair trial before the tribunal of the public 
opinion of Europe. Far be it from us to 
excuse or even to palliate the grave errors of 
our forefathers, neither do we pretend that we 
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their descendants who are now so severely 
expiating the delicto, majorum should be 
entirely free from blame. But we boldly 
challenge every enlightened man, whatever 
may be his country, to answer us whether any 
other nation could have withstood, for such a 
considerable time, as we have done, the disas- 
trous circumstances in which Poland was placed 
for centuries, and which, having brought about 
our political dissolution, have left unimpaired 
the vitality of our national feelings? The 
prime cause of our misfortune was our defective 
constitution, against whose dissolving influence 
we had a much harder struggle to sustain, than 
against the most formidable of our foreign 
enemies. These defects were however origi- 
nated by peculiar causes, and for which it 
would perhaps be in vain to look in the history 
of other nations. The constitutional history of 
every country invariably presents a struggle for 
the possession of the supreme power between the 
monarch and the states. This struggle ended in 
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Spain, France and Germany by a complete 
triumph of the monarch over the national 
liberties, whilst it produced in England that 
mixed constitution to which this country 
owes its prosperity, and which has justly 
been, and we hope will for a long time con- 
tinue to be, the object of admiration to the 
most enlightened politicians of Europe. 

Poland was however an exception to this 
universal rule, and it presents an example, 
perhaps unparalleled in history, of a king 
voluntarily giving up for the sake of his personal 
interest the most important prerogative of his 
crown. This was the case with Louis of Anjou 
king of Hungary, elected successor to his 
maternal uncle, king Casimir the 3rd, to the 
. exclusion of the collateral branch of the national 
dynasty of Piast.* This transaction cannot 



* Louis was the son of Charobert or Charles Robert 
king of Hungary and prince of Naples, descended 
from Charles of Anjou, brother to Louis IXth of 
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however be considered aa the establishment of 
an elective throne, bnt only as the transfer of 
the crown from one dynasty to another, because 
its succession was secured to the male descen- 
dents ' of Louis, and it was purchased by the 
promise of levying no new taxes without die 
consent of the states. Louis however had no 
sons, but daughters, and wishing to secure to 
one of them the succession to the throne of 
Poland, he obtained his object by giving up 
to the nobles two thirds of the permanent 
land tax which was paid to the Royal treasury 
under the appellation of the plough tax rostrate, 
and remitting it altogether to the estates of the 
clergy. This reduction of the permanent 
revenue of the crown reduced the authority of 
the monarch by making him dependent for his 
supplies on the grant of the estates. The nobles 
who composed these estates must not be com- 
pared to the feudal nobility of western Europe, 

France. His mother was sister of Casimir III., king 
of Poland. 
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for Poland had no feudal constitution, as bas 
been justly remarked by the eminent historian 
of the Middle Ages.* The nobles of that 
country formed a military caste which may be 
compared to the Shatras of India, having no 
hereditary chiefs as was the case with the feudal 
nobility, and being legally considered as equals 
amongst themselves. They were obliged to 
serve in the field, but they could not be taxed 
by the king without their consent, and con- 
sidering the martial spirit of the age, it was 
very natural that they always preferred 
marching into the field, to paying a subsidy. 
The geographical position of Poland, exposed 
to the attacks of warlike and encroaching 
neighbours, as well as the constant forays of the 
Tahtar hordes, who had established themselves 
on her north eastern borders since the middle 
of the 13th century, naturally gave to her mili- 
tary caste -a great importance. It is in the 

+ Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. 1, part 2nd. 
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nature of every political power- continually to 
expand and to break down the constitutional 
checks which are imposed upon it. Thus it 
happened that the nobles or the military caste of 
Poland continued from the time of Louis of 
Anjou to acquire a greater importance. It grew 
under the monarchs of the Jagellonian or 
Lithuanian dynasty, which did not only not op- 
pose the progress of the power of the Polish 
nobles but extended it to their hereditary domi- 
nions of Lithuania. 

During that period (1386—1572) the nobility 
or military caste gradually usurped the whole 
political power of the country. They reduced 
the royal authority to a great state of weak- 
ness, liberated themselves from the remainder 
of the plough tax, deprived the towns of poli- 
tical rights by excluding their deputies from 
the diets, and oppressed the peasantry. These 
unfortunate events were however the natural 
consequences of the illimited power which a 
political body had acquired, for the history of 
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mankind shews us that in every country and 
age, uncontrolled power, whether possessed 
l>y individuals or by corporate bodies, was 
always abused 

The constitution which developed itself 
under the influence of that power in Poland 
was necessarily very defective, because it 
reduced not only the power of the monarch, 
but even that of the legislative assembly to a 
complete state of ineficiency. The king could 
appoint to the most important charges in the 
state, but the officers whom he nominated 
were as immoveable as the English judges, a 
circumstance which rendered the ministers as 
well as the commanders of the army quite inde« 
pendent of the crown. The resolutions of the 
diet, which not only enacted laws and imposed 
taxes, but even decided on war and peace with 
foreign countries, depended not upon the majo~ 
rity, but upon the unanimity of votes, and the 
veto of a single member not only invalidated 
the resolutions but dissolved the diet. The 
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diet moreover was not representative but dele- 
gative, consequently the propositions of the 
king for the levy of taxes or the enactment of 
new laws were not debated by the legislative 
body, but by the elective assemblies, which 
furnished the deputies to the diet, with instruc- 
tions from which their votes could not deviate. 
It is needless to remark how difficult it was 
with such a constitution not only to govern a 
country, but even to prevent its disorganizar 
tion, and that few nations could have withstood 
its deplorable effects. And yet notwithstand- 
ing this most preposterous political organisation 
Poland acquired by a voluntary union with its 
crown, Lithuania, whose territorial extent sur- 
passed by far that of her own, and the impor- 
tant province of Prussia, which although chiefly 
peopled by Germans, preferred the Polish rule 
to that of its masters, the Order of the German 
Knights. This defective constitution did not 
either prevent the country from enjoying great 
internal prosperity. During the sixteenth 
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century when the whole of Europe was con- 
vulsed by religious dissensions, Poland was the 
only country where the Roman Catholic and 
the Greek churches, as well as the Protestant 
confessions of Augsburg and Geneva, professed 
by her inhabitants of high and low degree, 
enjoyed not only perfect freedom but even en- 
tire equality of rights, without the peace of 
the country being in the least disturbed on that 
account This state of things caused numbers 
of foreigners, persecuted for their religious 
persuasion in their native lands, to fly to Poland, 
where they found a safe asylum and a new 
fatherland. Literature and science rapidly 
rose to a most flourishing condition, and the 
advance of the national intellect would even 
have brought about a constitutional reform, as 
public opinion was growing ripe for .this salu- 
tary revolution, actively prepared by many 
important works which were published on that 
subject. It was under these circumstances that 
the evil stars of Poland placed on her throne 

. N 
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Sioismund III., whose reign of nearly half a 
century (1537-1632) had no other object than 
to crush all religious denominations opposed to 
the church of Rome, and the establishment of 
the dominion of that church. This system 
which was persecuted without deviation and 
with a perfect disregard of the most vital in- 
terests of the country, attained in a great mea- 
sure its ends ; but its unfortunate consequences 
were the loss of Sigismund's hereditary kingdom 
of Sweden, which was wrested from him by 
his uncle Charles IX. ; the exhaustion of the 
country by unnecessary wars, a deeply rooted 
discontent amongst a great number of its in- 
habitants, and, worse than all, a retrograde 
movement of the national intellect, caused by 
the influence of the Jesuits, who, supported by 
the constant favour of the king, had spread 
their schools and colleges over the whole country.' 
The reign of Sigismund III. is therefore justly 
considered as the principal cause of the decline 
of the Polish empire, notwithstanding the ac- 
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quisition of some important districts from 
Russia during that period. The country en- ■ 
joyed, however, 6 prosperous existence of 
fifteen years under .Sigismund's son and succes- 
sor Vladislav IV., but a terrible revolt of the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine, chiefly provoked by 
the attempts which bad been made by the 
influence of the Jesuits to force this people, 
belonging to the Greek church, into a union 
with Rome, as well as by some other causes, 
broke out immediately after his death. This 
rebellion was finally crushed, but the Tzar of 
Muscovy, Allexis, having taken the part of 
the Cossacks, attacked Poland with an immense 
force, whilst the country was on the other side 
invaded by Charles Gustavus King of Sweden, 
who was afterwards joined by Ragotzy Prince 
of Transylvania. A general rising of the in- 
habitants expelled the Swedes and their Tran- 
sylvanian allies, and the treaty of Oliva 1660 
restored peace between the two countries 
without any change in their former relations 
N 3 
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being introduced ; but Poland was obliged to 
conclude with Muscovy the disadvantageous 
treaty of Andrushov. 

Under the reign of Michael Wisniowietzki 
(1669-74) the country was engaged in an un- 
fortunate war with the Turks. The victories 
of Sobieski, by whom that king was followed 
on the throne, repelled the Turks, but could 
not heal the wounds inflicted on the country 
under the preceding reigns, and which were 
aggravated during the war between Charles 
XII. of Sweden and Augustus II. King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony. We have al- 
ready mentioned the unfortunate condition into 
which Poland was plunged from exhaustion 
under that reign, as well as the efforts which 
were made by her patriots to emerge from it, 
and we may conclude by observing, that if the 
Polish monarchs of the Jaghellonian dynasty 
betrayed their trust by an easy surrender of 
the rights of the crown, and Sigiemund III. 
\>y sacrificing the interests of the country to 
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those of his church, our last king, Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, became, through the weakness of 
his character, a traitor to his country in 1792. 
Having solemnly pledged himself to defend to 
the last extremity the constitution of the 3rd* 
May 1791, which had considerably increased 
his authority, he did all that he could to destroy 
the measures of defence adopted against Russia, 
and finally joined the confederation of Tar* 
govitza established against the new order of 
things. Where is the country in which an ex- 
ample of such a great and unforeseen calamity, 
as that of being betrayed by its own sovereign, 
may be shown ? 

It must be borne in mind that it was under 
the defective constitution, which we have des- 
cribed that Poland had weathered the inward 
and outward calamities to which she was exposed, 
and this could not have been done, had not her 
children displayed a high degree of valour and 
devoted patriotism. It is needless to say that 
many excesses and abuses would be excusable 
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under such trying circumstances. We how- 
ever boldly appeal to every one who is well 
acquainted with the history of Poland to say 
whether he finds in its pages protracted civil 
wars like those which desolated England under 
the rival factions of York and Lancaster, or 
during the contest between people and monarch 
under the Stuarts, and the wars of religion 
which inundated with blood the soil of 
France? It is however the fashion to repre- 
sent the Poles as a nation incapable of a politi- 
cal existence and to appeal to their history 
as an evidence of this allegation. These 
misrepresentations begin now to be reproduced 
in Germany, and there is little doubt that those 
who have recently brought forward the ex parte 
statements of the German press against the 
Poles in Posen, will not fail to recur to similar 
historical misrepresentations, as soon as the 
affairs of Poland will assume a new phasis of 
importance by the Slavonic movement which 
is now rapidly developing itself in Austria.. It 
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is therefore necessary to point out in a few 
words those errors which have already thrown, 
and may still throw, unmerited odium upon our 
country. The publication which has been in 
this country particularly instrumental in pro- 
moting groundless accusations against Poland is 
the celebrated composition entitled " Russia by 
a Manchester Manufacturer? which appeared 
several years ago and produced a considerable 
sensation* This work deserves particular 
notice on account of its being composed by a 
political character, who occupies a prominent 
station in this country, and is well known 
abroad as the great promoter of free trade. 
The opinions of such a man cannot be lightly 
treated, and it is therefore, we think, indis- 
pensable to point out to the public the grave 
errors into which this writer has fallen. We 
begin however by declaring that in doing so we 
are not actuated by any angry feelings against 
Mr. Cobden, and that on the contrary we 
willingly acknowledge the important services 
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which he has rendered to such an agricultural 
country as ours by promoting free trade in 
corn. We shall not dwell upon some less im- 
portant errors, as for instance : that the consti- 
tution was changed in 1572 at the death of Sigis- 
mund Augustus, in whose house the throne had 
been hereditary, and that from monarchical it 
became elective ; whilst the fact is, that was al- 
ready elective, but as long as the Jaghellonian 
dynasty continued, the son was always elected 
after the death of his father. The restrictions 
upon the Royal power and the exclusive privi- 
leges of the nobles which we have ourselves 
mentioned existed previously to that time. 
The only important new regulation which 
was introduced on that occasion was the 
legal establishment of a perfect equality of 
rights amongst all Christian denominations, 
which had hitherto existed only de facto* This 
liberal measure at a time when religious per* 
secution desolated other countries, was not 
mentioned by our author who continues say- 
ing: 
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** The mode of electing their kings after the 
" promulgation of the new constitution was 
" characteristic of the nation. About 150,000 
S€ to 200,000 nobles, being the electors, assem- 
" bled together in a large plain : those who 
** possessed horses and arms were mounted in 
" battle array in the front, whilst such as were 
M poor, and consequently came on foot, and 
" without arms, placed themselves with scythes 
u and clubs in their hands in the rear ranks. 
" Our readers will readily believe that such an 
u assembly as this, composed of warriors ac- 
" customed to violence, and with their arms 
** at hand, would form a dangerous delibera- 
" tive body ; and unless actuated by all the 
u loftiest feelings of patriotism and virtue, it 
49 would degenerate into two armies of sangui- 
44 nary combatants." — page 16. 

To this we shall answer by the evidence of 
an eyewitness of the first election which took 
place after the death of Sigismund Augustus* 

» 5 ' 
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namely that of Henry of Valois (afterwards 
Henry III. of France. 

u There were," say e he, "already at Warsaw 
" many armed gentlemen and many lords ac- 
w companied by a great number of their friends 
" or vassals, who had arrived from all parts of 
" the kingdom. The plain where they had 
" pitched their tents, and where the diet was to 
" take place, had all the appearance of a camp. 
" They were seen walking about with long 
" swords at their sides, and sometimes they 
" marched in troops, armed with pikes, mus- 
" kets, arrows, and javelins. Some of them, 
" besides the armed men whom they brought 
" with them for their guard, had even cannons, 
" and were as if entrenched in their quarters. 
" One might have said that they were going to 
" a battle rather than to a diet, and that it 
" was an array of war, and not a council of 
" state, and that they were assembled rather 
" to conquer a foreign kingdom than to dispose 
" of their own. At least it was possible to 
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"suppose/ on seeing them, that this affair 
" would be decided by force and arms, rather 
" than by deliberation and votes, 

" But what appeared to me the most extra- 
" ordinary was, that amongst so many com- 
" panies of armed men, and at a time when 
" neither laws nor magistrates were aoknow- 
" ledged, and perfect impunity was in conse- 
" quence secured, not a single murder was 
" committed, not even a sword drawn, and 
" that the greatest differences of opinio^, when 
" the matter was to give or to refuse a king- 
" dom, produced nothing but a few words— so 
" averse is this nation to spill its blood in civil 
" contests."— Vie de Commendoni par Gratiani, 
Liv. iv, Chap. 10. 

This description of the Polish elective body 
proves at least that it was really actuated by 
those " loftiest feelings of patriotism and vir- 
tue," the existence of which Mr. Cobden is so 
much inclined to doubt, as it would appear 
from tha following quotation from a German 
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writer, which he gives as an evidence of the con- 
sequences of the elective monarchy in Poland r 

" A volcano in a manner burst forth in the 
" midst of Europe, whose eruptions, almost at 
" every change of government, threatened, in 
" their turn, every country far and near. Of 
" the eleven kings of Poland, from Henry of 
u Valois, 1572, to Stanislaus, 1764, hardly 
** three were unanimously elected : foreign in- 
" fluence and a wild spirit of faction continued 
" from first to last."* 

After having given this quotation from the 
German professor, Mr. Cobden continues to 
make his own reflexions upon Poland, in the 
following manner : 

" In lamentable truth almost every election 
" became the signal for a civil war, which usually 
" lasted during the greater portion of the next 
** reign ; and thus during the whole period from 
" 1572 down to 1772, when the first partition 

* Heeren's Manual of the state policy of Modem 
Europe.— Vol page 26& 
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" was perpetrated by the three neighbouring 
" powers, Poland was the constant scene of 
" anarchy, and its attendant miseries — fire, 
" bloodshed, and famine. There is nothing in 
" the history of the world comparable for confu- 
" sion, suffering, and wickedness, to the condi- 
" tion of that unhappy country during these 
" two centuries." — Page 1 7. 

We confess that we are at a loss to under* 
stand how a change of sovereign in Pcdand, 
could be productive of volcanoes whose erup- 
tions threatened every country far and neatt 
Internal commotions such as those attendant 
upon the election of a king, can exercise no 
influence over neighbouring countries ; but by 
weakening the state in which they take place, 
they must subject it to the encroachment of its 
neighbours, instead of rendering it dangerous 
to them. Such was indeed the case in Poland, 
as well as elsewhere, and we should have 
liked the learned professor to have pointed out 
to us one single instance of the election of 



i 
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Polish monarch disturbing in any way the tran- 
quillity of other countries. It is on the contrary 
well known that foreign powers often seized these 
opportunities to interfere in the affairs of 
Poland. The Poles made successful invasions 
into Muscovy under Stephen Batory, Sigis- 
mund 3rd, and Vladislav 4th, and were able 
to rescue Vienna under Sobieski, not when 
their own country was convulsed by a change 
of government, but, as was very natural, at 
moments when that government was firmly es- 
tablished at home. As regards Mr. Cobden's 
own statement about the civil wars produced 
by the election of the kings, &c. &&, we agree 
with him that the truth of this statement is very 
lamentable indeed, because of the eleven 



elections which took place in Poland from 1572 
to 1763 two only gave rise to an armed con- 
test, namely, that of Sigismund 3rd, which 
was followed by a war with his competitor, 
Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, but which 
was terminated in a few weeks ; and that of 
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Augustus 3rd, 1733, which caused the siege 
of Dantsic, where Augustus' competitor, Stanis- 
laus Leszizynski, was beleaguered by the Rus- 
sian and Saxon troops for several weeks. The es- 
tablishment of the same Stanislaus Leszizynski 
on the Polish throne by Charles 12th in 1705, 
and his fall after the battle of Pultava, was 
entirely the work of foreigners, and this is the 
sum total of those civil wars caused by contested 
elections, which, teste Cobden, usually lasted 
during the greatest portion of the next reign. 

The same author, after having described in a 
most eloquent manner the horrors of civil war, 
concludes by saying — « and in the midst of 
this description of warfare Poland has groaned 
and bled with scarcely the slightest intermission 
from 1572 down to 1772." 

'Tis true that Poland bled and groaned .dur- 
ing that period, but the intermission was for- 
tunately much greater than the learned author, 
whom we have quoted, may suppose. In the 
first place, during the 76 years which elapsed 
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from 1572 to 1648 Poland was disturbed only 
by one civil broil, which ended 1606 in an in- 
significant battle, which cost scarcely a few 
hundred lives. That country was dreadfully 
convulsed during the greatest part of John 
Casimir's reign, 1648 — 1668, by the revolt of 
the Cossacks, the invasion of the Swedes, 
Muscovites, and Transylvanians, as well as 
by some domestic broils. From 1668 till the 
end of Sobieski's reign it had to repel the ag- 
gression of the Turks, but was free from civil 
war. Under the reign of Augustus 2nd. the 
country suffered from a war in which this king 
was engaged with Charles 12th of Sweden, 
and by which Poland became divided between 
the party of Augustus and Stanislaus Leszizyn- 
ski from 1701 to 1709, and it was afterwards 
agitated for nearly two years by a war between 
the same king Augustus and a confederation, 
which demanded the withdrawal of the Saxon 
troops from the country. These troubles 
ended in 1716, and from that time till 17S3, 
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Poland enjoyed a profound peace, which wad 
only disturbed by occasional violations of her 
frontiers by the troops of Frederic 2nd. Thus, 
the slightest intermission which Poland enjoyed 
according to Mr. Cobden during two centuries 
amounts to more than three-fourths of that whole 
period. 

In drawing the picture of what Mr. Cobden 
is pleased to call * the Polish corruption and 
wickedness/ he adds : that if it is too highly 
colored, it is not by him,' as he gives the names 
of works and authors from whom he has derived 
his information. It is however evident that he 
has not given himself the trouble of consulting 
these very authorities which he quotes, but 
has remained satisfied, as is but too often the 
case with many writers, with materials fur- 
nished him by another hand. Thus for instance 
he says : (S The annals of republican Poland, 
" previously to its dismemberment, are nothing 
" but a history of anarchy, and such is the ti- 
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" tie actually given to a work* which is only a 
" horrible catalogue of tragedies, in which the 
" nobles are the actors, who crowd the scenes 
" with murders, fires, torturings, and famine, 
" until the heart sickens with horror at the 
"frightful spectacles. For nearly a whole 
" century immediately preceding the downfall 
" of Poland, religious discord was added 
" to the other incalculable miseries of 
" this conntry, owing to the rise of sects of 
" dissenters from the prevailing religion. De- 
" vastatejd by foreign and civil wars, by famine, 
" and the plague, that followed in their train, 
" the exhaustion of peace itself now served 
" but to develop . new miseries. Fanaticism 
" and bigotry armed themselves with the sword, 
" as soon as it was abandoned by the worship- 
" pers of Mars; and they waged a warfare 
" against the souls and bodies of their enemies 

* Histoire de l'Anarchie de Pologne et du de- 
membrement de cette republique, par C. Rulhiere, 
Paris 1807, 4 vols. 8yo. 
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" with a fury that knew no bounds ; dealing 
" out anathemas against the wretches expiring 
" at the stake, and tearing up the graves of 
<4 the dead.'* page 17. 

We shall answer this long tirade about the 
condition of Poland during the period immedi- 
ately preceding its dismemberment, by a quota- 
tion from the very work upon which Mr. Cobden 
has founded his glowing description of the 
miseries of Poland, as given above : 

After having described the perfect absence 
of authority which prevailed in Poland during 
the period alluded to, Kulhiere says : 

" What is scarcely possible to understand, is 
" that in the midst of such an anarchy, she. 
" (Poland) appeared to be happy and tranquil 
" Security prevailed in the towns ; travellers 
" might without danger traverse the most soli- 
" tary forests, and pass over the most frequented 
u roads. No crime was ever heard of, and no- 
" thing perhaps reflects more honour on human 
" nature, and may confirm the philosophical 
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" opinion, that man is naturally good. All re- 
" ligious hatreds seemed to be appeased. No 
" fanatical zeal appeared anywhere. There 
<c was no longer any injuries and resentments." 
— vol. I. page 193.* 

This was the real condition of Poland accord- 
ing to the authority which Mr. Cobden himself 
appeals, calling it " a horrible catalogue of 
tragedies in which the nobles were the actors." 
It is true that this work recounts scenes of 
murders, fires and torturings, but not perpe- 



+ Ce qui peut & peine se comprendre, c'est que 
dans line pareille anarchie elle paraissait heureuse et 
tranquille. La surete* regnait dans les villes; les 
voyageurs pouvoient sans rien craindre, traverser les 
forces le plus solitaires et les routes le plus frlquentees. 
J'amais on n'entendoit parler d'aucun crime, et rien 
peut-etre ne fait plus honneur a la nature humaine 
et ne con firmer oit mieux l'opinion philosophique que 
rhomme est naturellement bon. Les haines de reli- 
gions sembloient assoupies. On ne vit nulle part se 
produire aucun zdle fanatique. Plus d'injures, plus 
de ressentimens. 
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trated by those nobles, to whom Mr. Cobden 
seems to have taken such a dislike, but inflicted 
upon those nobles by the tools of Bussia. The 
statement about the effects of religious discord 
owing to the rise of sects of dissenters from the 
prevailing religion, is no more correct than the 
other allegations of this learned author, and we 
may see from the authority which he quotes, 
that those sects were remnants of Protestants 
and of the followers of the Greek church, who 
were formerly very numerous in Poland, and 
were used, during the period described by 
Rulhiere, by Bussia as tools for her designs 
against Poland. We can no where find in the 
work any of those dissenters expiating at the 
stake, &c. by the instrumentality of the Polish 
nobles. The author of this essay belongs to 
that abused class of Polish nobles, and more- 
over to one of the dissenting sects alluded to 
by Mr. Cobden, and it is as such that he ar- 
dently wishes that the work of Rulhiere should 
be more extensively known, because although 
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it recounts the manifold errors of the nobles of 
Poland, it is full of examples of their ardent 
and devoted patriotism, such as of which every 
nation could not but be proud. As to the re- 
ligious persecutions, related by Mr. Cobden, 
and which the author of this essay has himself 
described in a separate work, exclusively dedi- 
cated to that subject, they cannot in any way 
be compared to those which were inflicted on 
the religious sects differing from the dominant 
churches in other countries, and even in France 
and England. 

We are sorry to have been obliged to point 
out the grave errors into which Mr. Cobden 
has fallen in speaking of Poland, for we repeat 
that our country must derive considerable ad- 
vantages from his exertions in favour of free 
trade. We have, however, followed the advice 
given by Mr. Cobden himself, who says : that, 
many of those who will read his pamphlet 
" have not the means or the leisure to investi- 
" gate as tliey otherwise aught undoubtedly to do, 
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u the history of the government ignorantly, or 
" mischievously praised by some of our writers 
" and speakers, under the name of the republic 
w of Poland."— Page 17. 

We have had the means and the leisure to 
undertake such an investigation, and we have 
presented its results to our readers although we 
do not praise the republic of Poland. We 
cannot admit that Mr, Cobden should have 
willingly misrepresented the history of Poland; 
but we think that having undertaken the un- 
generous task of pleading the cause of the 
oppressor against the oppressed, of the tyrant 
against his victim — for such is the drift of his 
celebrated pamphlet notwithstanding the oc- 
casional condemnations passed on the spoliation 
of Poland — he should have followed his own 
advice, and carefully investigated the history of 
a country, whose past he so bitterly censures, 
and at least have given himself the trouble of 
reading Bulhiere to whose authority he appeals, 
instead of taking the partial and one-sided data 
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evidently furnished him from a quarter hostile 
to Poland, We do not wonder, however, at 
the mistakes committed by Mr. Cobden, who 
probably engaged in his industrial pursuits had 
not the necessary leisure for investigating as he 
" undoubtedly ought to have done", the sub- 
ject upon which he has written, since a well- 
known literary character and politician could 
fall into no less grave errors upon the history 
of Poland, the evidence of which he emphati- 
cally quoted in the House of Commons. Dur- 
ing the debates upon Cracow, which were 
caused by Mr. Hume's motion, Mr. D' Israeli 
made on the 16th. March 1837, a speech replete 
with learning about history and international 
law, in which among other things he said : 

" It is not by millions of population that we 
" prove the magnitude of mind ; and when I 
" hear of the infamous partition of Poland, al-» 
" though as an Englishman I regret a political 
" event which I think was injurious to our 
" country, I have no sympathy with the race 
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a which was partitioned. The gentlemen who 
" go to Freemasons-hall ought to be reminded 
" of a fact which they always find it convenient 
" to forget, that it is just one hundred years 
" ago, that it was proposed to partition another 
" empire. Now I would just ask them to look at 
" the circumstances under which it was proposed 
" to partition that empire, an empire composed 
" of many races, of many languages, and that 
st was governed by an unprotected girl, who had 
" just mounted the throne — and who nearly 
" lost it by an aristocratic conspiracy, at the 
" head of which was the king of the republic 
" of Poland. I ask why Austria was not par- 
" titioned ? Why was not that young and inte- 
i€ resting female expelled the throne ? I speak 
" of Austria which you revile in your husting 
" speeches ; the statistics of which you are so 
" familiar with, and the destiny of which you 
" dare to announce. I speak of a faithful ally of 
" England, which you tell me is in a state of 
" political decrepitude, but which I believe will 
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u show that she has sources of power in a mo- 
" meDt of exigency and of peril, which will 
" astonish Europe and baffle her adversaries, 
" I say that Austria at the time I speak of, was 
" in a far more difficult position, than she can 
" be under any circumstances now. I ask 
" again why was Austria not partitioned when 
" Poland was at the head of a conspiracy which 
" would have severed her dominions? Answer 
" me that before you deliver your harangues of 
" superficial rhetoric I ask why Austria wa» 
" able to preserve her ancient dynasty ? I tell 
" you that she owed it to the great qualities, to 
u the bravery, the religion, the honesty of her 
" population. It was the national character 
" which saved Austria. She was not twenty - 
" millions then, and yet she baffled Poland — 
" that Poland which always comes before us as 
f( if she had been the victim of Europe, instead 
" of having been a ready conspirator on every 
" occasion, and a pamperer of the lusts of an 
*• aristociaoy which ultimately betrayed her.'* 
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It is indeed difficult to account for, how 
a man of such extensive information as Mr. 
D' Israeli could commit such extraordinary 
mistakes about events of a comparatively 
modern date, and closely connected with the 
history of Great Britain. It is perfectly true 
that a league was formed to dismember the 
Austrian dominions inherited by Maria 
Theresa in virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction by 
which her father the Emperor Charles VI, 
secured to her the exclusive succession 
to his states. This league was composed of 
Bavaria, France, Spain, Sardinia, and Augustus 
III, king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, 
as well as of some minor princes of Germany, 
whilst Frederic II, had even before the con- 
clusion of that league invaded and conquered 
Silesia. But Poland herself whom Mr. D'Israeli 
places at the head of that conspiracy did not 
take any part whatever in this transaction, be- 
cause Augustus III, entered the above men- 
tioned league, not as the king of that country 
o 3 
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but as elector of Saxony, claiming the rights of 
bis consort to the succession to the states 
possessed by Maria Theresa.* The same mon- 
arch was not however at the head of that con- 
spiracy as Mr. D'Israeli has stated, for he only 
joined the treaty of Nymphenburg concluded 
between France and Bavaria against Maria 
Theresa on the 18th May, 1741, on the 19th 
September of the same year, and he abandoned 
that league by the treaty of Breslau on the 
11th June the following year. 



* Augustus III, was married to the eldest daughter 
of the Emperor Joseph I, and although he had ac- 
knowledged and even guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, he now proffered the claims of his wife in 
virtue of the act of succession established 1703 by the 
Emperor Leopold I, and his two sons Joseph and 
Charles, by which it was declared, that the daughters 
of Joseph (the eldest son, afterwards the Emperor 
Joseph I,) should have, in every possible case, the pre- 
ference over those of Charles (afterwards the Emperor 
Charles VI., father of Maria Theresa), Koch 
histoire des traites de paiz, vol. 2, page 288. 
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The parallel which Mr. Disraeli has drawn 
between the circumstances under which the 
dismemberment of Poland was perpetrated and 
those under which that of Austria was attempted, 
is not founded on more correct data than his 
accusation against Poland of having headed the 
last named combination* 

Poland found no ally at its first dismember- 
ment in 1772, being invaded in the midst of a 
profound peace and without auy previous de- 
claration of war, by Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. 

At its second partition the king of Prussia, 
who had concluded with Poland a defensive 
alliance on the 29th March, 1790, joined, in 
spite of this treaty, Russia in invading the terri- 
tory of his ally. On the third and final spolia- 
tion of the same country Poland, reduced by the 
two previous dismemberments to a small terri- 
tory, struggled for nearly nine months against 
the overwhelming forces of Russia and Prussia. 
The case of Austria at the time alluded to by 
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Mr. D' Israeli was however quite different, for 
Maria Theresa found zealous and powerful 
allies who supported her against her enemies. 
As soon as she was attacked by Frederick of 
Prussia, England gave her a pecuniary support 
and brought about by her mediation a peace 
with Frederick, who abandoned his allies. Soon 
afterwards the king of Sardinia having obtained 
some parts of Lombardy, became from an enemy 
an ally of Austria, and joined his forces with 
hers. But what was more, England and 
Holland took actively her part, which lead to 
the war during which the battles of Dettingen 
and Fontenoi were fought, and which ended by 
the peace of Aixla Chapelle 1748. Nay the 
same king of Poland whom Mr. D'Israeli has 
placed at the head of a conspiracy against Maria 
Theresa embraced her cause acceding to a quad- 
ruple alliance between Austria, England and 
Holland concluded at Warsaw on the 8th of 
January, 1 745. These facts which a single glance 
over the pages of Smollet or any historian of that 
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period may corroborate, will best answer the 
question of Mr. D' Israeli, why Austria was not 
dismembered at that time, but we should feel 
greatly obliged to this gentleman if he would con- 
descend to inform us upon what authority he 
founds the concluding part of his sentence, 
and namely, " when Poland was at the head of 
a conspiracy which would have severed her 
dominions," and we think that we have 
answered this question not by " harangues of 
superficial rhetoric," but by plain historical 
facts. We would also take the liberty of ask- 
ing Mr. D'Israeli how could Austria baffle 
Poland, who did not come into any hostile col* 
lission with her ? We confess our inability to 
understand why Mr. D' Israeli calls the league 
which was formed against Maria Theresa an 
" aristocratic conspiracy," because neither 
France, Prussia, Spain, Sardinia, nor Ba- 
varia were at that time ruled by aristocracies, 
but by despotic cabinets ; on the contrary it 
was the only truly aristocratic government of 
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that time, that of Great Britain, which came 
to the assistance of Maria Theresa. And it is 
also well known that the same sovereign saved 
her throne chiefly by the support of the Hun- 
garian aristocracy, who responded to the ad- 
dress of their queen by the unanimous exclama- 
tion — moriamur pro nostroRege Maria Theresa^ 
and who made good their words by levying a 
numerous army, which powerfully contributed 
to restore the fortunes of Austria. We have 
no reason to take the part of aristocracies 
against Mr. D'Israeli's assertions ; but we take 
this opportunity to state that his accusation 
against Poland of having always been the 
M pamperer to the lusts of aristocracy " has no 
more foundation in fact than the appellation of 
an '* aristocratic conspiracy," which he has be- 
stowed upon the league against Maria Theresa. 
We do not quarrel with Mr. D'Israeli for call* 
ing the same princess " an unprotected girl,'* 
although she had been already married several 
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years ;* nor do we claim his sympathy for the 
Slavonic race, which he has so emphatically 
refused, but we think that a man of such a 
literary reputation as Mr. D' Israeli should not 
— particularly in the British senate— accuse a 
nation of actions which cannot be supported by 
the evidence of history. The statements of 
such a man as Mr. D'Israeli cannot be lightly 
treated, and it is therefore that we have not 
found it convenient to forget them in this essay. 
Frederick von Raumer professor of history at 
the university of Berlin, and whose works have 
earned a well merited fame in all Europe, wrote 
in 1831 by order of his government an account 
of the fall of Poland ?f He cannot be there- 



* Maria Theresa was born 1717, and married 
1736 Francis Duke of Lorraine. She succeeded to 
the throne after the death of her father, Charles 
VI, in 1740. 

* Polens Untergang published in the Historischer 
Almanac for Leipsic, 1832, and reprinted in a sepa- 
rate form. 

o 5 
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fore suspected of any undue bias towards the 
Poles, and indeed he gives extracts from several 
writers containing a most disadvantageous evi- 
dence against our nation. The most bitter of 
those accusations, are those of the celebrated 
Abbd Raynal and Frederic II., of Prussia, who 
after having spoliated Poland abused his victim, 
declaring amongst others, that women con- 
ducted everything by their intrigues, whilst the 
men were drunk. Having quoted those extracts, 
Baumer concludes with the following observa- 
tion: — " Judgments expressed at such different 
u periods and by various persons, cannot be 
" entirely without foundation, and are of impor- 
" tance even in their exaggerations, as far as 
" settled opinions about a nation never remain 
" without effect. But these dark shades are on 
" the other side relieved by bursts of light, 
" which are likewise confirmed by history. 
" Without accusing Russia, or posing the 
" question whether other European states have 
" remained blameless during the course of their 
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" development, and whether Germany in par- 
" ticular has not likewise rendered herself guilty 
" of great neglect of her duties towards herself? 
" it may be said that the love of liberty acts in 
" such an inspiring and animating manner, and 
" is such a laudable sign of internal worth, that 
" one becomes tolerant even to its aberrations 
" and exaggerations; particularly when contera- 
" plating those nations, who are by nature 
" deficient in that quality, in whom it has been 
" destroyed by tyranny, and who became loath 
" to it, by anarchy. The Poles united always 
" with their love of independence, valour that 
" fundamental condition of a manly character 
" and an inconquerable patriotism. It is true 
" they did not constitute a well organized 
" state, in the present acceptation of this word, 
" but their patriotism made them a nation, in 
" which individuals appeared as real and living 
" personages, and not merely as lifeless shadows 
" and dead ciphers, only fit tofiguie in statisti- 
49 cal tables. Finally, as the Polish women, 
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" tho* from another point of view, there may be 
" muoh in them to blame, it is unreasonable to 
" find fault with them, because there was room 
" in their hearts and in their heads for the con- 
" cerns of their country, and indeed this fact 
" in itself, refutes many other accusations." 
page 9. 

The constitution which these much abused 
Poles proclaimed on the 3rd May, 1791, is 
described by the same author as follows : — 
" Among all the constitutions which have been 
" framed within the last forty years,* the Polish 
" constitution of the 3rd May 1791, is with the 
" exception of the North American, the most 
" ancient. Any defects in it would be there- 
" fore much more excusable, than if it had taken 
" birth, at a period of more mature experience, 
" or if it had been, planned under more favour- 
" able circumstances, or by nations having at- 
t€ tained a higher degree of civilization. How 

+ This was written in 1831. 
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" praiseworthy is it not therefore, that the Poles, 
" succeeded under the most difficult, and the 
" most deplorable circumstances (such indeed 
" as would have rendered desperate resolves 
" excusable) to give themselves a constitution, 
" which superior to almost all the subsequent at- 
" tempts of the kind, conciliates in a most satis- 
44 factory manner, the general claims of reason 
" and sound theory, with the order of things esta- 
" blished by history, and with the requirements 
" of the age, and kept all within the limits of 
" the practicable. Had the theoretical point 
" of view, and the consequent means, been 
" obstinately insisted on, it would have led to 
" wild dreams alone ; while too great conces- 
" sions to tradition, would have lead to the 
" idolatry of the past ; but Kollontay, Ignatius 
" Potocki and the other admirable originators 
" of this constitution, happily steered their way 
" between the dangers of these Scylla and 
" Charybdis. 

" For if any one would find fault with cer- 
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" tain provisions, concerning religion and the 
" relative position of the two chambers, let him 
•« remember, that Great Britain settled the first 
" point only forty years later, and that France 
" is still in doubt on the subject of the latter. 
" All the other provisions were decidedly im- 
" prove ments on the existing order of things. 
" Take, for instance, the extension of religious 
" toleration, the enfranchisement of the towns, 
" the regulation of all the dues of the peasantry, 
" the new organisation of the diet, the increased 
" power of the Senators, the form of elections, 
" the abolition of the confederations, and of 
" the Libervm veto, the establishment of an 
" hereditary monarchy, &c. And this constitu* 
" tion the Poles had given to themselves, with*- 
" out plunder, assassination, bloodshed, or 
" injury to the rights of property. They com- 
" bined the most tender respect for all vested 
" rights, which could possibly be maintained, 
" with the extermination of all radical evils, 
"-with wisdom, moderation, and perseverance. 
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u Such an admirable work was indeed deserving 
" of the greatest possible success ; doubly re- 
" sponsible, therefore, are those ruthless hands', 
*• which polluted the pure, spotless deed, the 
" calumniators who reviled it, and the mis- 
" creants who have destroyed it."— Page 89. 

We shall conclude our extracts from Raumer's 
work with the following passage, which may 
serve as the best answer to all those political 
sages who pretend that Poland fell entirely by 
the fault of her own children, who are incapa- 
ble of a political self-existence : 

" The first dismemberment, had no doubt, at 
" least partly, been brought about, by the own 
" fault of the Poles ; by their neglect of their 
'* duties to themselves, and the anarchy which 
" prevailed in their country ; since then, how- 
" ever, they had advanced in a laudable manner 
" towards a better state of things, and. had 
" even, in respect to the legal forms of public 
" life, outsped their accusing neighbours : 
*' What right had therefore these latter, -to 
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" disturb instead of assisting, to destroy instead 
u of upholding. The tenth part of the forces 
" which they set in motion for their unhallowed 
" ends, would have sufficed to extirpate all that 
a was wrong in Poland, and insure victory to 
" all that was good. In 1772, Catherine der 
" clared that she was supporting the cause of 
" Polish liberty, while from motives of covet- 
*' ousness, she was promoting anarchy ; in 1791, 
u she received the congratulations of the con- 
*• federates of Targovitza for having checked 
" the ultra-monarchical innovations in Poland, 
" and 1792, she designated those very innova- 
" tions, as Jacobinical and democratic ! In the 
" same manner, Frederic William, following 
" the triumphal car of Russia, shifted about 
" in word and deed. 

" War was made upon France because the 
u royal power had there been diminished, and 
" upon Poland because it had there been in- 
" creased; and this increase was ascribed to 
" the Jacobins (the enemies of all kings). 
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u Whilst in France licentiousness assuming the 
" mask of a false philosophy and philanthropy, 
" lead ambitious innovators to the overthrow 
" of all governments, in Poland the infatuated 
" kings seemed to have entered into a con- 
" spiracy with their adversaries, to surpass the 
" latter in Jacobinical practices, and to destroy 
" amongst nations all respect for right, pro- 
w perty, the sanctity of oaths, and the duty of 
" subjects I 

" Indeed, the Poles were more unfortunate 
" than those nations who were conquered in an 
" open, simple war. Their friendship was 
" sought with a view of betraying it ; it was 
" considered a pleasure to break treaties, 
" solemnly concluded with them ; they were 
u driven into courses which were afterwards 
" condemned, and sentiments were ascribed to 
" them which they never had harboured. At 
44 the present day, it is only blind prejudice, 
" wilful ignorance, or base calumny which 
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u can accuse the originators of the constitution 
" of the 3rd. May 1791, of having been blame- 
" worthy revolutionists. * — Page 112. 

The praises which the constitution of the 
3rd of May 1791, to which Professor Raumer 
has rendered such a brilliant tribute of eulogy, 
elicited from the most eminent statesmen of 
Great Britain, Burke, Fox, Pitt, &c &c. are 
well known and need not to be repeated here. 
All this we think sufficiently proves, that Po- 
land has enough moral elements for her politi- 
cal regeneration, and requires only favorable 
circumstances in order to give them the devel- 
opment which will be necessary for the attain- 
ment of this object. 

What regards the material resources of Po- 
land, a single glance on the territorial extent 
and present population of the provinces which 
belonged to that country, previously to its first 
dismemberment 1772, may convince every one 
of the importance of those resources : 
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Sq. miles. 
Austrian Poland or Galicia contains 1594 

Kingdom of Poland " 2,319 
Provinces taken by Russia 
at the three dismember- 
ments : 

Government of Vilna " 767 

" Witepsk « 810 

« Wolhynia « 1296 

Mohilef « 884 

Minsk " 1662 

" Grodno * 692 

« Kowno « 758 

u Kioff « $13 



Total of the extent and popu- 
lation of the lands which 
constituted ancient Po- 
land ... 



Population. 

4,910,629 
4,857,250 



863,700 
789,500 

1,445,500 
931,300 

1,046,400 
907,100 
915,500 

1,605,800 



Total of the Polish provinces 






incorporated with Russia " 


5782 


8,504,800 


Prussian, Poland. 






Grand Duchy of Posen "■ 


536 


1,364,39* 


Western Prussia formerly 






Royal or Polish Prussia 






taken 1772 ... " 


471 


1,019,105* 


Total 


1007 


2,383,504 


Recapitulation. 






Under theRussian dominion : 






a Kingdom of Poland " 


2319 


4,857,250 


Provinces incorporated with 






Russia " 


5782 


8,504,800 


Under the Austrian " a 


1594 


4,910,62^ 


Under the Prussian " " 


1007 


2,383,504 



10,702 20,656,18a 
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It is superfluous to add that the population 
inhabiting those lands may be doubled without 
creating any inconvenience; and that their 
industry being almost entirely limited to the 
production of raw materials, they would pre- 
sent with a free trade a most important market 
for British manufactures. 

Note.-— We have taken these particulars from the 
Almanac de Goiha of this year, 1848, which gives 
them on the authority of the latest statistical ac- 
counts of those countries. The measure employed 
for the computation of the area is the German mile 
15 to a degree. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE SLAVONIANS. 



The only effective means which Europe pos- 
sesses to counteract the establishment of a 
Kusso Panslavonic empire is, we think, that to 
which we have already alluded, and namely : 
the transformation of Austria into a Slavonic 
state, which would comprehend Poland, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, and all the Austrian pro- 
vinces where the Slavonic element prevails. ,' 
This may be accomplished by giving the fullest I 
development to the constitution of Austriar*"^ 
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proclaimed on the 25th April of this year, and 
uniting with her at least a part of the Polish 
provinces, which remain now under the do- 
minion of Kussia and Prussia, because the 
Slavonic element forming a predominant ma- 
jority in this combination, the very nature of 
things will peacefully effect the above-men- 
tioned transformation. The union of different 
nationalities under the sceptre of one monarch 
cannot be better cemented, than by the same 
liberal constitution, which leaving to all the 
different populations the administration of their 
local affairs, at the same time, admits them to 
a share in the management of the general con* 
cerns of the state, because such an arrange- 
ment conciliates the free development of each 
separate nationality, with the safety of the whole 
empire, in the maintenance of which, all its 
component parts are equally interested. The 
existence of an imperial parliament established 
by the above mentioned constitution, for the 
decision of the affairs concerning the whole 
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empire, is, we think, indispensable, notwith- 
standing that its resolutions may occasionally 
come into collision with the local interests of 
the different nationalities, because the integrity 
of the whole, alike necessary for the safety of 
all could not be otherwise maintained except 
by the authority of the executive. This 
however must lead either to the restoration 
of a despotic power, the progress of which could 
not be effectively checked by the local parlia- 
ments which the same constitution provides for 
each separate nationality ; or it would lead to the 
dissolution of the empire by an independent 
action of the above mentioned local parliaments, 
uncontrolled by a superior authority, represent- 
ing the interests of the whole. The Austrian^ 
empire would thus form a confederated state 
not unlike that of the United States of America, 
except that the executive authority must be/ 
here, as we decidedly think, vested, not in an 
elective president, but in an hereditary sove- 
reign. It is almost superfluous to dwell upon 
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the advantages, which the latter arrangement 
presents in this case over the former. No one 
acquainted with the state of eastern Europe, 
can admit for a moment, that its inhabitants are 
now fit for receiving a republican form of 
government, the establishment of which meets 
even in France with great difficulties, and 
which has been wisely discarded by the Italians 
who are now struggling to free their country 
from a foreign dominion. It is moreover well 
known that the bulk of the population of the 
different Austrian provinces, have a strong at- 
tachment to the Imperial house, and therefore it 
will have no difficulty in rallying them all round 
its throne, and become their common centre by 
representing the interests of them all. The 
sovereign who will be called to preside over the 
destinies of the state, organized in this manner, 
must however enter with the greatest sincerity 
into this system, and that of deception and 
temporary expediency which unfortunately had 
hitherto been so often followed by the cabinet 
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of Vienna, must be entirely discarded. On the 
other side the different nations which have but 
too many causes of resentment against the above 
mentioned cabinet, and which we think useless 
here to enumerate, must learn to forgive and to 
forget, because their political regeneration, their 
moral and intellectual development, as well as 
their material welfare, cannot be advanoed by 
the retaliation of past wrongs, but by a cordial 
union between the governed and the governing, 
in promoting those objects. It is, however, to 
the government to make the first steps in this 
noble career, and to convince the nations of 
its sincerity by deeds and not by words ; and 
we are sure that the nations will not be slow in 
perceiving that their interests demand a cordial 
understanding with such a government, and will 
support its views by their efforts. 

The increase of the territorial extent of the 

confederated Austrian empire by the addition 

of the Polish provinces, which are now under 

the dominion of other governments, is we think 

p 
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indispensable to the consolidation of this state, 
because as long as this condition is not fulfilled 
Galicia, or Austrian Poland, will never cordially 
enter into this syRtem, but constantly tend to- 
wards a union with the power holding the 
greatest part of the ancient Polish territory. 
Russia by adopting the Slavonic policy, which 
we have developped in the third chapter, will 
acquire an immense influence on the Polish and 
the Eussine populations + of Galicia, and sooner 
or later get the possession of that province, by 
which she will become enabled to disturb, and 
finally to destroy, the confederated state of 
Austria. We have already sufficiently de- 
monstrated in this essay, that Poland must take 
a prominent part in a Panslavistic, political 
combination, and that her territorial extent, 
and the undaunted spirit of nationality which 
animates her children, must give a decisive 
preponderance to the system of which she will * 

* Vide Slavonic ethnography in the appendix. 
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become a component part, by cordially entering 
into it ; we have also pointed out the immense 
power which Russia will acquire if she find 
means of conciliating the interests of the Polish 
nationality with her dominion. Consequently 
the establishment of the Austrian or Western 
Slavonic confederated state on a firm founda- 
tion, without Poland making a constituent 
part of it, is quite impossible, unless that 
country is restored to an independent existence, 
so as to form, by itself, a barrier between Russia 
and the rest of Europe. This latter eventuality 
cannot be however expected in the present dis- 
position of Europe, except from one of those 
commotions which baffle every prevision, and 
cannot be, we fear, brought about without a 
deluge of blood and an amount of human 
suffering, which the boldest "imagination 
sickens to contemplate. Yet although it is 
impossible to hope that the cabinets and 
nations of Europe should, under the present 
circumstances, voluntarily unite in undertaking 
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the restoration of Poland, it is not unreasonble 
to expect, that they will make an effort to pre- 
vent the dissolution, with which the Austrian 
empire is now menaced. No one conversant 
with the political condition of the world, can 
doubt that the existence of a powerful state in 
the east of Europe which may efficiently arrest 
the progress of Russian influence and conquest 
is indispensable for the interests of Europe. 
This part has hitherto been assigned to Austria 
by her geographical position, although her 
cabinet seems to have of late neglected this 
important duty, having its whole attention ab- 
sorbed in the maintenance of the political 
status quo at home and abroad. Yet notwith- 
standing this temporal dereliction of her duty, 
the destruction of Austria, as a state, would 
create a chasm which could not but entirely 
derange the political edifice of Europe* and 
which would be indispensable for its interests 
to fill by a new combination, in order to pre- 
vent Russia from extending her dominion, not 
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only over all the Slavonic nations which are 
now under the Austrian and Turkish dominion 
but even over Constantinople itself* The ac- 
complishment of this object, i. e, the establish- 
ment of a new powerful state, upon the ruins 
of the present Austrian empire, would be how- 
ever not only very difficult but perhaps impos- 
sible, should the different nationalities of which 
it is composed, be once separated by a mutual 
hostility. This eventuality can be prevented, 
we think, only by the combination which we 
have ventured to point out, L e. the establish- 
ment and extension of a confederated state 
under the present dynasty of Austria, This 
scheme has the undoubted advantage of requi- 
ring no revolution for its accomplishment, but 
may be effected simply by giving the fullest 
development to the Austrian constitution of 
the 25th April and the union with the above 
mentioned confederated states, of, at least, a 
portion of the Polish provinces, held now by 
Russia and Prussia. This last measure, which 
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is indispensable, as we have shown above ; for 
the durability of the same confederated state, 
undoubtedly presents difficulties of a serious 
nature. They may be, however, as we think, 
easily overcome, should the whole of Europe, 
having once acknowledged the necessity of this 
combination, declare its firm resolution to have 
it accomplished. 

Austria is the natural ally of Great Britain, 
who is deeply interested in the maintenance 
of that power without any regard whether it 
be German or Slavonic. • Her existence is of 
vital importance to Germany, as well as to the 
Ottoman Porte; and France is greatly inte- 
rested in preventing Russia from establishing 
her preponderance in Germany as well as in the 
Mediterranean, which would be the infallible 
consequence of the dissolution of the Austrian ' 
empire. We therefore think that if all those 
powers were unanimously to declare their re- 
solution of assisting by force the arrangement 
in question, it is not likely that Russia whould* 
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venture to oppose it, but would rather give up 
the kingdom of Poland, than to risk the dangers 
of a war against the above mentioned powers ; 
and no serious difficulty on the part of Prussia 
in surrendering the Grand Duchy of Posen 
can be expected. A strenuous opposition to 
the establishment of the confederated state in 
question, will undoubtedly be experienced 
from the Magyars, as they will be obliged to 
submit to a great sacrifice of national feeling 
by becoming, from a separate state, only the 
part of a whole, and accept equality with those 
Slavonians over whom they had been endea- 
vouring to establish a dominion, by forcing 
upon them the Magyar language (chap. 2nd). 
But it will be no longer possible to retain the 
Slavonians of Hungary under the dominion of 
that state, as those of the south have already 
begun an arrhed opposition to this order of 
things ; and there can be little doubt that their 
example will be followed by their brethren of 
the north (the Slovacks), at the first fitting 
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opportunity. The Magyars are too weak in 
numbers to be able to maintain an independent 
political existence, amidst the Slavonic popula- 
tions by which they are surrounded ; and there- 
fore nothing will remain to them, than to join 
the confederated empire, by becoming a com- 
ponent part of which, they will be able to con- 
tinue the development of their own nationality. 
The possibility of a confederate state com- 
posed of different nationalities is proved by 
history. Poland was a state composed of Poles, 
Lithuanians, Russians and Prussians, amongst 
whom the German element predominated. All 
chose nationalities enjoying the fullest liberty of 
managing their local affairs by means of their 
provincial assemblies, whilst they took a part 
in the general concerns of the empire by their 
delegates to the general diet or Imperial parlia- 
ment of the whole state. The Polish language 
became gradually the official language of the 
whole country and replaced the use of the Russian 
dialect which had been employed in the Lithu- 
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ano, Russian provinces for the same purpose. 
This change took place, however, not in conse- 
quence of any legal enactment to that effect, 
or by any effort of the government to accom- 
plish it, but it was brought about by the peace- 
ful spread of Polonism in the above mentioned 
provinces. 

It was through this liberal policy that Poland 
succeeded notwithstanding her defective consti- 
tution in conciliating the countries which have 
been united with her, in such a manner, that not- 
withstanding the different origin of their in- 
habitants, they became as much attached to 
their common country as those lands which 
constituted Poland from the beginning of her 
history. If such an admirable result could be 
obtained with the preposterous constitution of 
Poland, which contained such powerful causes of 
disorder as the election of the kings and the 
liberum veto by which a single member could 
dissolve a diet, how much more easily can a 
similar end be attained with an hereditary 
p 5 
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monarch and a parliament deciding by the 
majority of votes. 

We are perfectly aware that we may be taxed 
by many, with want of patriotic feelings, for 
recommending a combination, which would 
secure only to a part of our country a national 
existence, and one, which cannot be strictly 
called independent To this we shall answer, 
that if we were simply to consult our wishes as 
Poles, our most ardent desire would be to see 
our country re-established as an independent 
state, and resuming that glorious position which 
it occupied during the Jaghellonian era ; and 
we consider in common with all our countrymen, 
that no sacrifice would be too great, if this de- 
sideratum could be attained. The object of 
this essay however is not to express our wishes, 
but to point out what is attainable ; for we 
conscientiously believe that the restoration of 
our country to an entirely independent state is, 
under the present circumstances, not yet possi- 
ble, although we by no means despair that 
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Poland will one day resume, amongst the 
nations of Europe, her ancient high station. 
This however we are convinced canriot he 
accomplished by insurrections which have 
hitherto served only to deluge our country 
with blood and tears, producing no other 
result than to rivet our chains more and more 
heavily, and to sacrifice numbers of our noble, 
devoted, but deluded youths, who would have 
otherwise become the most valuable citizens of 
their country. This object can be much better 
attained by a free development of our nation- 
ality if our country shall constitute a part of 
the confederated state to which we have so 
much alluded. It will be then our own fault if 
we do not acquire an important position, be- 
cause if we devote all that energy and perseve- 
rance, which we have hitherto spent in vain 
attempts to re-conquer the independence of our 
country, to its moral, intellectual and material 
progress, we must necessarily acquire a consi- 
derable political importance. This will insure 
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to us not only a prominent station amongst the 
nations composing the confederate state to 
which we shall belong, but it will exercise a 
powerful influence over our brethren who will 
remain under the dominion of Russia as well as 
on that country itself. Russia arrested in the 
progress of her territorial aggrandisement, will 
be obliged to direct her efforts to the develop- 
ment of the resources of her immense empire, 
where she may achieve by promoting the ma- 
terial and intellectual civilisation of the inhabi- 
tants more glorious and profitable conquests, 
than all those which she could make by the 
force of her arms or the wiles of her diplomacy ; 
conquests which will be accompanied by the 
blessings and not by the groans of populations. 
She will be equally compelled to modify her 
present system of government at home, which 
the influence of the free institutions enjoyed by 
the western Slavonians will render impossible 
to continue, and consequently she will be no 
longer able to pursue the systematic destruc- 
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tion of the foreign nationalities of her empire 
which she has been of late carrying on with 
great vigour. The recent events in Germany 
have already caused the Russian cabinet to 
suspend the measures which it had begun to 
employ for the Russification of the Baltic pro* 
vinces, and the free development of the Polish 
nationality in the confederated state of Austria 
would exercise such a powerful influence upon 
the Polish provinces of Russia, that her govern- 
ment would soon peroeive the impossibility of 
destroying their nationality and consequently 
the impolicy of retaining them. At this mo* 
ment however Russia, although she probably 
would give up the kingdom of Poland, rather 
than risk the chances of a contest against a 
coalition of the principal powers of Europe, 
would undoubtedly wage a desperate war for 
the preservation of those provinces which she 
has seized during the three consecutive dis- 
memberments of Poland. She would be sup- 
ported in such a struggle by the public opinion 
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of the great mass of her inhabitants whose 
religious fanaticism she is already endeavouring 
to excite and which could be worked up to the 
highest pitch in case of an invasion of her terri- 
tory. We have no doubt that notwithstanding 
the most desperate resistance which she may 
offer, she could not withstand the forces of a 
European coalition, which would be supported 
by an insurrection of the Polish provinces, but 
we also know, that the present disposition of 
the public opinion of Europe is such, that it 
would prefer imperfect and temporary advan- 
tages obtainable by peaceful means, to the most 
brilliant and lasting results, but which cannot 
be secured except by means of a war. 

We repeat our intimate conviction that the 
only means of establishing the peace and liberty 
of Europe on a permanent foundation, is the 
political combination which we have ventured 
to point out, i. e. the peaceful revolution by 
which the present Austrian empire (with the 
exception of Italy) will be transformed into a 
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confederate state which by the predominance of 
the Slavonic elements in its composition, will 
naturally assume a Slavonic character* It is 
only such a combination that may effectively 
arrest the progress of Russia ; by opposing a 
Western Panslavistic movement founded upon 
the progress of civilisation and intellect, to that 
of Russia based upon brute force and the 
national antipathies of the Slavonic race. This 
desideratum might be, we think, easily accom- 
plished by a European congress, if Germany, 
who is the most interested in it, will, instead of 
counteracting as unfortunately she does at pre- 
sent, promote the accomplishment of this object 
It is as just as it is necessary that the German 
portion of the Austrian empire should belong to 
the German confederation or confederated 
state, and form a connecting link between the 
two confederated empires, which for the sake of 
their mutual interests, ought to be united by 
the most intimate ties of a political and com- 
mercial alliance, but not dependence. We had 
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already an opportunity to show that the idea 
of forcing the Slavonians of Austria to become 
members of the German confederation is as un- 
just as impolitic, because should these Slavoni- 
ans be now forced or seduced into that union 
they will undoubtedly break it at the first 
fitting opportunity, and consequently the Sla- 
vonic elements making a part of the German 
confederated state, will be always a source of 
weakness and not of strength to that state. 
We full well know that it is very convenient 
for the commercial interests of Germany to 
possess the shores of the Adriatic and to be the 
absolute mistress of the course of the Danube, 
but would it be less convenient for the same 
interests to possess Holland who holds the 
keys of the principal outlet of Germany (the 
Rhine)? But if the right of convenience is to 
be substituted for that of property, France 
may claim in virtue of the same right the 
course of the Rhine for her eastern boundary 
and Russia perhaps at a no distant date, 
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that of the Oder, which formed, during the middle 
ages, the limits of Poland, and enclosed it, ac- 
cording to an expression of the Emperor Frede- 
ric Barbarosea, as a wall. (Pobniam velut mu- 
ru8 cingit). The times when countries were 
distributed according to their geographical po- 
sition and not by consulting the wants of their 
nationalities are we trust gone by for ever, and 
the dissolution of the arrangements made on 
the former principle by the congress of Vienna 
prove its utter valuelessness. The Germans 
themselves adopt the principle of nationality for 
the establishment of the boundaries of their 
empire, and they are now making a forced ap- 
plication of the same principle in Fosen and 
Shleswig. The German repeats with a feeling 
of pride his national song : 

Wo ist des Deutschen Vaterland 1 Q 
which extends its frontiers as far as his lan- 
guage is spoken. Why should not the same 
rule be applicable to the formation of the Sla- 

* Where is the German's Fatherland. 
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vonic frontiers ? It Is moreover well known, 
that the Germans become attached to the soil 
upon which they live, without any regard 
whether it is placed under a German or foreign 
dominion, and this observation is sufficiently 
exemplified by the inhabitants of Alsatia, 
whose patriotism is out and out French, and 
by those of the Baltic provinces of Russia, who 
are devoted to that country. The case is how- 
ever different with the Slavonians, because as 
a German writer, by no means friendly to the 
Slavonic race, has justly said : " the patriotism 
of the Slavonians is not attached to the soil. 
They are kept together by one great and 
powerful bond, by the bond of their language, 
which is as supple and pliant as the nations who 
speak it."* We may add to this observation 
that, that which an eminent British statesman 
has so truly said of the Poles : coecum non ani- 

+ Vide the article in the Allgeminee Zeitung of 
the 11th May 1848, entitled Slaven und DeuUch- 
land, by M. Bodenstedt. 
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mum mutant, is applicable to all the Slavonians. 
Germany is now undergoing a momentous 
crisis. The resolution of the diet of Frankfort 
to abolish the sovereignty of the thirty-eight 
independent states which have composed the 
Germanic confederation' in order to establish 
one German empire, is a bold undertaking in- 
deed. It is however much . more easy to pass 
such a resolution than to put it into execution, 
because it is difficult to admit that all these 
states, particularly .the larger ones, should 
voluntarily resign their independent existence, 
and merge into one whole, which cannpt be 
done without a great sacrifice of local and in- 
dividual interests. The commercial interests of 
northern Germany which have prevented its 
joining the Zottverein, must be sacrificed to 
those of the manufacturing countries of the 
South ; Vienna, Berlin and other capitals must 
sink into a kind of provincial towns and a great 
number of individuals who fill now high and 
inferior situations in the ministries, foreign 
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embassies &&, of the different states will be 
thrown out of employ. Nay the monarchs 
themselves must become nothing better than 
hereditary governors of their respective states, 
and cannot reasonably hope to retain long 
even this subordinate position, as their office 
will be soon found unnecessary, and replaced by 
much less expensive magistrates. The German 
unity decreed at Frankfort must therefore meet 
with a most serious opposition from all those 
conflicting interests ; Hanover has already de- 
clared against this decision, Prussia seems by no 
means inclined to resign that important position 
which her monarchs and statesmen have so 
long, and so successfully laboured to establish 
for her, and it is more than probable that the 
Austrian parliament now assembled at 
Vienna will not submit to that of Frankfort. 
All this cannot but produce a most serious 
complication of the affairs of Germany. Is 
it therefore well advised on the part of the 
German statesmen to increase their internal 
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difficulties by an attempt to force the Slavonians 
of Austria into a union, to which . even a 
part of their own nation is opposed ? and is it 
not the interest of these Slavonians to take 
advantage of these circumstances in order to 
secure their national independance from the 
attempts of Germany to subject them to her 
supremacy ? The above mentioned Slavonians 
have not shown any desire to throw off the do- 
minion of the Austrian dynasty. The Slavonic 
congress of Prague, which has ended in such a 
tragical manner, has not evinced any disloyal 
sentiments against the same dynasty,* and the 
accusations which the German press has heaped 
upon those who have been implicated in the 
deplorable scenes to which we have alluded, 
ascribing to them most sinister and san- 
guinary projects against their German coun- 
trymen have not been proved by the judicial 
inquiries which are now going on at Prague, 

* Vide account of the Slavonic congress in the 
Appendix. 
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and must be therefore considered as utterly 
groundless. On the other side the German 
hostility against the Slavonians has been but 
too evidently manifested by the general outcry 
raised by the German press at the project of 
nominating the eminent historian of Bohemia, 
Palacky, to the office of minister of public in- 
struction of Austria, notwithstanding that her 
Slavonic population is double that of the Ger- 
man, and that it is but fair that it should be 
represented in the administration of the coun- 
try by one of its most distinguished members. 
This is nof the manner of promoting a cordial 
union between the western Slavonians and 
Germany, a union which it is her interest to 
promote and to cement by all possible means. 

Should however the politicians of Germany 
persevere in their pretensions to make the 
western Slavonians the subjects and not the 
allies of their country, the latter must sooner 
or later be thrown into the Russian Panslavism. 
We have dwelt with considerable length on 
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this subject in the 3rd chapter, and we may. 
add, that the most efficacious means which she 
may and probably will adopt under the present 
circumstances, in order to attain this object, is 
to establish her influence on the southern Sla- 
vonians, beginning by the Servians of the Tur- 
kish and Austrian empire and extending it to 
the Croates and Dalmatians. The greatest 
portion of these populations are connected with 
Russia by the community of religion and all of 
them by the similarity of language, as the dia- 
lects spoken by the above mentioned popula- 
tions have a much greater affinity with the 
Russian, than with the Polish or Bohemian. 
The occupation of Wallachia by a Russian 
force, which seems to be impending, will afford 
great facilities for the accomplishment of the 
object in question, as she may secretly but 
efficiently support the Slavonians of southern 
Hungary in their struggle against the Magyars 
with arms and ammunition conveyed from the 
Russian ports by the Dapube. It is true that 
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the Servians have shown of late a certain oppo- 
sition to the Russian influence and sought their 
interests by remaining loyal to their sovereign 
the Sultan, but the views of some few en- 
lightened individuals, may be easily overcome 
by exciting the national antipathies against the 
Turks, Magyars, and Germans, which animate 
the bulk of the Servians as well as other Sla- 
vonic populations of the south ; and we believe 
that Russia has not yet employed all those 
means which she possesses to insure her influ- 
ence over those nations, but of which she will 
make use, when circumstances shall require it. 
The establishment of a paramount influence 
over the southern Slavonians is of the greatest 
importance for Russia in the present Slavonic 
movement, because by attaining this object she 
will outflank in some measure the western po- 
pulations of that race, and thereby compel 
them to throw themselves into her arms. 

There is still one eventuality which may 
have a decided influence on the fate of the 
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western Slavonians, viz., a war between Ger- 
many and France, which may be produced by aA 
appeal of those Slavonians to the latter power. 
The French nation, whose warlike ardour is at all 
times so difficult to repress, would hardly resist 
such an appeal ; and it is more than probable 
that the present ruler of Russia, whose aversion 
to all revolutionary movements is well known, 
would in that case take part with Germany, 
particularly as the question of the independence 
of Poland would then again be opened.. We 
shall not discuss the probable issue of the 
eventuality to which we have alluded, but 
there can be little doubt, that if the balance 
between the Germans and Slavonians is to be 
adjusted by force of arms, that scale will pre- 
ponderate into which the Gallic sword shall be 
thrown. The position which England has as- 
sumed during the stormy period which has suc- 
ceeded to a thirty years peace, has been so de- 
cidedly neutral and pacific that we cannot ven- 
Q 
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ture to foretell what part she means to play in 
the fiiture policy of Europe. 

Whatever may be the feelings towards the 
Slavonians with which the reader may conclude 
this volume, the writer of it cannot take leave 
of his task, without expressing the fondest 
hopes and wishes that this race may soon as- 
sume that prominent position in the history of 
the world, to which its numbers and its geo- 
graphical extent entitle it, and that this posi- 
tion may be attained by the development of 
true civilization and not by war and conquest. 
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ACCCI^T CFTBEfcLAYOKICCOKGRfSS ATTBAGUE 
BY AN EYEWITNESS. 



The Slavonic Congres3 which assembled at 
Prague, in May 1848 was an infallible result 
of the German Constituent assembly at Frank- 
fort. 

The government of Austria, seconded by 
the German inhabitants of Bohemia, who 
form about one third of the population of that 
kingdom, demanded that the Bohemians should 
send deputies to the German Constituent assem- 
bly. The majority of the Bohemians being 
however Slavonians determined on convoking a 
Slavonic congress at Prague, in order to coun- 
teract the Germanizing principle thus announ- 
ced ; and it was expected that the representa- 
tion of all the Slavonic interests involved in the 
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Empire of Austria would prove a sufficient 
balance to the Teutonic movement at Frankfort. 
On the 31st May, the congress assembled and 
divided itself into three sections. The first 
was composed of representatives of the southern 
Austrian Slavonians, comprehending Croatians, 
Dalmatians, Servians, Illyrifins ; being all the 
inhabitants of the south of Hungary, of Carin- 
thia and Carniola. The second section com- 
prised the Ruthenians* and Poles, that is to say 
the Polish inhabitants of districts forming an- 
ciently part of the kingdom of Poland, the 
Ru then I an s of East Galicia, and such Russians 
as had emigrated thither, together with the 
Silesians. The third section comprised the 
Bohemians, Moravians and Slovacks of North- 
ern Hungary. From each of these sections of 
the Empire sixteen deputies were sent, who 
united to organize a directing committee. 

The subject which chiefly occupied the first 
section was the relations subsisting between the 
Slavonians of Hungary and the Hungarians or 
Magyars. The population of Hungary oonaists 
of nearly three fourths of Slavonians and one 
fourth Magyars besides Wallachians and Ger- 
mans. These different races lived together in 

* Le, Little Russians. 
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peace using the Latin tongue in political com- 
munications. In 1825 the Magyars who form 
the majority amongst the nobles, caused their 
language to be substituted for the Latin. 
(Hence arose distentions between the races. On 
the recent events the Emperor sanctioned the 
incorporation of Croatia and the military frontier 
into the kingdom of Hungary. This step to- 
gether with the abolition of the labour rent 
which diminished the incomes of the Magyar 
nobles gave an impulse to the Slavonic party 
in Hungary, which makes the contest with the 
Magyars a very unequal one. A war of races 
may unhappily on this account be looked for- 
ward to* The Ban of Croatia Jellaehich 
refused to obey the Emperor's comm&nd to 
submit to the dictate of the Hungarian minis- 
try ; be is arming the frontier reghne&t and 
abets the rising of the Slavonians of the Banat 
against this ministry. The attempts made to 
suppress these commotions by force of arms 
only exasperate the Slavonians ; for they feel 
they have in reality the power as well as right 
on their side. 

The second section aware that at the present 
moment the Slavonic congress could in no way 
influence the future fate of Poland confined its 
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discussions to matters specially relating to 
Galicia. The Austrian government faithful to 
its principle " divide et impera" laboured to 
excite the Ruthenian against the Polish popu- 
lation of Galicia. A committee composed 
chiefly of priests of the united Greek Church 
(to which confession the Ruthenians are 
attached) was organised at Lemberg under the 
presidency of a German in office. But not- 
withstanding the support of the government 
this effort was not successful. A second 
Ruthenian committee, composed of independent 
men, constituted itself and totally paralyzed the 
government agents, who sought to persuade the 
people that they had been conquered and 
oppressed by the Poles ; that they formed a 
nation of fifteen millions and that they ought 
to seize the moment to obtain a separation 
from Gralicia, dividing the province into two 
districts. But the Ruthenians had not been 
annexed to Galicia by conquest. On the 
contrary alliances, inheritance and treaties 
had brought about the annexation. The 
Ruthenians were never exposed to perse- 
cution, civil or religious. The peasants had 
never enjoyed political rights in that country, 
and the nobles were in every respect looked 
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upon as Poles, being admitted to offices of all 
kinds under the state. Their bishops had a 
seat in the diet; and of the Polish kings, two, 
John Sobieski and Michael Wisniowiezki, were 
Ruthenians by birth. In Lithuania, as in the 
Kuthenian provinces, the Ruthenian dialect was 
used alternately with the Polish in administra- 
tive and judicial proceedings. At a compara- 
tively late period the Jesuits instituted religi- 
ous persecutions it is true, but they were di- 
rected against the schismatic Greeks. But 
these persecutions although they caused the 
ruin of Poland had no political character. The 
committee organised for the Ruthenians by the 
government, sent deputies to Prague, who 
sought to rouse the other Slavonic nations 
against the Poles, and to promote the partition 
of Galicia. They met with little sympathy in 
the attempt, and finally desisted, on receiving 
assurances from the Poles that no difference 
should be maintained between the national 
rights of both parties, that each should be ad- 
mitted indiscriminately to sit in the diet, that 
the languages should both be used in public 
acts, and that the remuneration of the clergy 
of both nations should be equalized. Hitherto 
the Austrian government has kept up the 
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revenues of the Greek united clergy above 
thoee of the Catholic priests, which proved a 
aonrce of bickerings. 

Petitions were also addressed to this section 
from a large body of the inhabitants of 
Austrian Silesia, praying that this province as 
far as Teschen might be united with Galicia, 
its population being altogether Polish, whereas 
many of the products of Silesian industry 
would find a good market in Galicia, which 
is chiefly agricultural 

The third section in discussing the affairs of 
Bohemia, was oocupied with devising the means 
of realising the recent concessions made by the 
emperor, but which had been violated by the 
subsequent proposal for an Imperial constitu- 
tion* The points especially infringed were the 
rights of a national diet and of local ministers 
responsible to that diet. The annexation of 
Moravia and of a part of Silesia to Bohemia was 
also discussed, as were also the means to be 
employed to cause the nationality of the Slo- 
vacks of the north of Hungary to be respected 
by the Magyars. It was finally decided that 
three official acts of the following tenor should 
be published : 

1st A manifesto addressed to the nations 
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of Europe, stating the wishes and the tenden- 
cies of the Slavonians in general, but particu- 
larly of those under the dominion of Austria. 
In this manifesto liberty and equality of rights 
both for individuals and nations, especially the 
use of their languages, customs, and native 
governments was demanded for all Slavonians. 
An European congress was suggested as the 
best mode of making these arrangements, which 
would put an end to political squabbles, and 
would unite under their several nationalities. 

2nd. An address to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, to the effect that the centralizing system, 
hitherto followed, having proved so utterly in- 
adequate to the wants of the ruined population 
of the empire, and being besides quite incom- 
patible with the newly conceded rights of the 
subject in the different provinces, according to 
which, renouncing absolute dictation, the Em- 
peror was to allow each to govern itself accord- 
ing to the local necessities, but with a view to 
promote the general interest Hence the em- 
pire must in future necessarily be composed of 
confederate states, or rather be a confederate 
state. The same privileges were therefore de- 
manded for Galicia which Hungary has long 
enjoyed, and which have recently been promised 
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to Bohemia; that is to say, a legislative assem- 
bly which should send its deputies to the gene- 
ral congress of the empire, to decide on subjects 
of general interest; a local government for 
Galicia, whose members should be responsible 
to the local parliament ; the nomination of Poles 
to offices of trust and dignity , especially to 
those of governor, and of captain of the circle ; 
the armament of a national guard by the go- 
vernment, or with arms purchased for the pur- 
pose under the control of the government ; the 
establishment of Polish schools, and the use of 
the Polish language in matters of government 
and in the courts of justice. The Bohemians 
claim in this document only the fulfilment of 
the promises made by the Emperor after the 
events in the capital of March last 

The Slovacks of North Hungary desired to 
be placed on a footing with the Magyars in all 
things concerning political rights, to have the 
use of their own language in public affairs and 
the power of founding national schools. 

The Croatians and southern Slavonians de- 
manded to be freed from their -dependence on 
the Hungarian Ministry, and to be placed im- 
mediately under the government of the Empe- 
ror, preserving those privileges which they have 
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hitherto enjoyed. The Emperor was besides 
prayed to annex to Hungarian Illyria the pro- 
vinces of Carinthia and Carniola with the 
Slavonic circles of Styria, and to form of the 
whole a federation to be entitled Slavonia, to 
be a member of the great Austrian federate 
state. The third document was to be a treaty 
of confederation between all the Slavonians 
forming part of the Austrian Empire, binding 
them to mutual aid, by ail legal means, for the 
mainteuanceof their rights and their nationality. 
To legalise this document the assent of all the 
Slavonic legislatures was requisite. In order 
to carry out the measures thus agreed upon, a 
permanent commission was appointed, with 
power to call a Slavonic meeting from time to 
time, when such should be deemed necessary. 



It is well known that the proceedings of the 
Slavonic congress were interrupted by the in- 
surrection and bombardment of Prague, but 
the real causes of this deplorable event are not 
yet explained. 
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The principal branch of the Slavonic race, on 
account of its numerical strength as well as its 
political importance, is undoubtedly the great 
Russians or Muscovites who form the nucleus 
of the Russian empire. They inhabit the go- 
vernments of Moscow, St Petersburg, Nov- 
gorod, Vologda, Pskov, Tver, Yaroslav, Kos- 
troma, Vladimir, Nijni Novgorod, Smolensk, 
Kaluga, Tula, Rezan, Penza, Simbirsk, Orel, 
Kursk, Voroneje, Tanibow, Saratov and the 
country of the Cossacks of the Don. The 
greatest part of the governments of Orenburg, 
Viatka, Perm, and Kasan are inhabited by the 
same population which daily absorbs more and 
more the remnants of the Tianish nations, and 
of the Tahtars who are still extant in those 
provinces, The same great Russians are spread 
over all Siberia, Kamschatka, and the Russian 
colonies on the north-western coast of America. 
There are many settlements of the great Rus- 
sians in various parts of ancient Poland, which 
were farmed under the Polish dominion by the 
Raskolniks or Russian sectarians, who fled 
from their own country on account of religious 
persecution. There are a few settlements of 
the same kind beyond the Danube, in the 
Turkish dominions. Their idiom is the literary 
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and official language of Russia, The Little 
Russians or Russines have nothing in common 
with the Great Russians but the name. They 
resemble, in their physical and moral qualities 
other Slavonic nations more than their name- 
sakes, having derived their common appella- 
tion from causes entirely foreign to their origin. 
Their language is also entirely distinct from 
the Muscovite idiom, and forms, in some mea- 
sure, a transition between that idiom and the 
Polish. Nestor calls this branch of the Slavo- 
nic race Polanes, which signifies inhabitants of 
fields, and says that they are the same nations 
as the Lekhs of the Vistula, i. e. Poles. And 
indeed in their moral and physical qualities 
the Russines resemble more their western than 
their eastern neighbours. The language of 
the Russines is undoubtedly one of the finest 
dialects of the Slavonic tongue. Its literature 
is however almost entirely limited to the nu- 
merous popular songs and ballads, but they are 
replete with poetical beauties; and few languages 
can equal its power in the expression of tender 
feelings. The Russines inhabit the Russian 
governments of Pultava, Kharkoff, Chernigoff, 
Kioff, Volhynia, Podolia, and parts of those of 
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Ekaterinoslav, Voroneje, Cherson, Taurida, 
and Bessarabia, as well as the country of the 
. Cossacks of the Black Sea. In the kingdom 
of Poland parts of the provinces of Lublin and 
Padlachia. In Galicia or Austrian Poland 
the circles of Leopol, Przemyal, Zloczov, 
Zolkiew, Tarnopol, Brzezany, Sambor, Sanock, 
Stryi, Stanislavov, Kolomya, Chorvkot, and 
in parts of those of Rzeshov, Novysandesz, and 
Czernovitz. In Hungary the great part of the 
comitate of Beregh, Unghvar, Ugacz, and 
Marmorosh, and the smaller part of those 
of Zemplin and Szarysh. 

The White Russians are as distinct from the 
Great Russians as from the Little Russians. 
Their dialect, which was for a considerable 
period the official language of Lithuania, par- 
takes in its nature of that of the Russian and 
of that of the Polish, and forms in some mea- 
sure an intermediate link between them. They 
occupy the whole of the Russian governments 
of Mohilev and Minsk, and the greatest part 
of those of Witepsk and Grodno, and even 
extend over a part of that of Vilna. 

The Illyrians occupy the country within the 
following frontier line. Beginning from the 
town Monastur at the mouth of the river Lob- 
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nitza which falls into the Raab, in the Comitat 
Eisenburg in Hungary, it extends along that 
river as long as it forms the limit between Hun* 
gary and Styria, then turns into Styria passing 
the towns of Radkersburg, Volkermarkt, Kla- 
genfiirthj Villaoh to Pontafel ; thenee it turns 
southward, extends along the small towns of 
Resciutta, Bardo, towards Udine and then follow- 
ing pretty closely the course of the Isonzo to the 
Adriatic Sea, extends along the sea coast until 
below Capo D'Istria ; here it takes an eastern 
direction passing the towns of Materia, Laas, to 
Neustadtel, Metting, Petrinia and the mouth 
of the Unna which falls into the Saave on the 
Turkish frontier. Hence turning northwards 
passing the towns of Nowska, Lonica, Chasma, 
Belowar, until it reaches Veroecze on the 
Drave, behind which river it reaches the 
Magyar frontier at Gross Scigeth ; here it runs 
west again past the towns Breznica, Kaniza, 
Lindawa, Czestrey until it again reaches Mon* 
astur. The smaller or eastern portion of this 
territory is inhabited by the Croats, and the 
larger or western portion by the Sloventzes. 

The territory occupied by the Serbians is 
bordered on the west by the Adriatic from Capo 
D'Istria to the mouth of the river Boy ana. 
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The southern frontier, which separates the 
Serbians from the Albanians, extends from the 
lake of Scutari in the direction of the towns of 
Kosalia, Ipeik, and Diakovo, as far as Prizren ; 
here begins the eastern frontier towards the 
Bulgarians, and passes the towns of Morava, 
Nowobrdo, Korwingrad and Nissa, as far as 
Gurgusowac, and extends along the course of 
the Timok which forms the frontier until it 
falls into the Danube* The Danube then forms 
the frontier, towards the Wallachians, as far as 
Golubatz, where the line crosses that river and 
extends past the towns of Sarka, Weisskir- 
chen, Denta, Kittberg and Temeswar as far a 8 
Arad, and then proceeds westward along the 
small towns Cak, Marienfeld, Kaniza, Topola, 
and Mohacz to Scigeth, and then continues 
along the lllyrian frontier to Capo D'Istria. 

This extensive area comprises within the 
Austrian dominions the southern Comitate of 
Hungary, the whole of Slavonia, a great part 
of Croatia and Carniolia, Istria, the Littoral, 
Dalmatia and the military frontier of Croatia, 
Slavonia and Hungary, and within the Turkish 
dominions, the principality of Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro and the ancient Has- 
cia (the territory between Nowi Pazar and 
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Nowobrdo.) The Serbian population belongs 
partly to the Roman Catholic and Greek per- 
suasions, partly to the Mahominedan religion. 
The Roman Catholics are 1,864,000 in number, 
the members of the Greek church 2,880,000, 
and inhabit the Austrian and the Turkish do- 
minions; the Mahommedans are exclusively 
the subjects of Turkey, in Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and Rascia and amount to .550,000. 

The territory inhabited by the Bulgarians at 
the present day, is almost entirely comprised 
within the Turkish dominions; only a small 
area to the North of the arms of the Danube, 
is under Russian sovereignty. On the East 
the Bulgarians are bounded by the Black Sea, 
from the mouth of the Southern arm of the 
Danube this river forms the northern frontier 
towards the Wallachians as far as Widdin and 
Florentin, with the exception of the tract be- 
tween the town of Tultsch and Reni, 
whence the Bulgarians stretch across the river 
towards Russia ; the frontier is here indicated 
by the towns of Ismail, Kalpak, Faltschi, and 
thence southwards along the river Prut, which 
here forms the frontier between Russia and 
Moldavia, and between the Wallachians and 
the Bulgarians down to the Danube. From 
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Widdin the frontier extends along the Serbian 
territory as above mentioned, as far as the town 
of Prizren ; and hence southwards past the 
towns of Teltow, Achrida, Drenowo, Bilisto 
as far as St. Marino ; hence the southern fron- 
tier line forms a slight bend round the Gulph 
of Thessalonioa, and thence continues in the 
direction of the towns of Russa, Arda, 
Chirmenti, Adrianopol, Trnowo, Brdowo, 
and Wassiliskos back to the Black Sea. Thus 
the Bulgarians occupy the greater part of the 
ancient Maesia, Thracia, and Macedonia, or the 
present province of Rnmelia. 

The frontier line of the territory inhabited by 
the Poles is in the North : the coasts of the 
Baltic, from the promontory of Hela in the 
gulph of Putzig, along the sea as far as the 
lake of Schmolsin ; then westwards towards 
the German nations : at first along the Pom- 
meranian frontier until near By ton, then in the 
direction of the towns of Zastrow, Wersitz, 
Chodziez, Felchne, Meseritz, Lissa, Bojanow, 
Rawicz, Wartenburg, Rosenberg ; then west- 
ward as far as the mouth of the Neisee, which 
falls into the Oder below Brieg, and along the 
river Biala towards Zuckmantal on the 
Austrian frontier ; here, after having made a 
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bend in an easternly direction it falls in with 
the frontier of the Bohemo Moravian dialect, 
in the neighbourhood of Troppau. The Polish 
language, comes in contact with this dialect, 
from ©derberg along the course of the Oder,, 
down to the Carpathian ridge. Hence the 
southern frontier extends towards the Slowaks, 
along the foot of the Carpathians as fax as 
Piwniczna, where the Poprad forms the limit 
between the three populations of the Poles, the 
Slowaks and the Eussines. The southern- 
frontier towards the Russines runs through 
Gallicia past the towns of Sandecz, Biefcz, 
Krosno, Brzezaen ; hence the eastern frontier 
extends straight northwards, past the towns of 
Przeworzj Lezaiek, Krzeezow, Gorai, Turobin, 
Krastnostaw, Wolyn* Radzyn* Miedzyryc along 
the river Zaa towards Biala and Sarnaki; 
thence also eastwards along the frontier of the 
White Russians in the direction of the towns 
of Bran 8k, Tykoczyn^ Knysyn, Stabin, Lipsk 
and as far as Grodno ; the Niemen forms partly 
the north western frontier towards the Lithu- 
anians ; from this river it extends along the 
Hanscha as far as Sejny and then westwards 
towards Oleszko, near which town it returns to 
the Prussian territory and then descends by the 
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town of Goldapp down to Darkehmen. From 
this place it turns to the west towards the 
Germans in the ancient kingdom of Prussia, 
with which it comes in contact near the towns 
of Rastenburg, Bischofsburg and Seeburg, then 
at the mouth of the Wele, which disembogues 
into the Drewenz above Neustadt Besides 
the inhabitants of this territory, all the upper 
classes in the ancient provinces of Poland 
are composed of Poles by origin or of such 
who became Polonised during the Polish 
dominion in those parts. 

The limits of the Bohemian population may be 
marked by a line beginning between the towns of 
Josephstadt and Koniginhoff, which are on the 
Bohemian side and those of Turnau and Semil 
which are on the German one. This line runs 
from the last named place in a north western 
direction along the towns Aupa, Bohmish 
Aich, Libuchow, Leitmeritz, Theresienstadt, 
Laun, Pilsen, Mies, Bischofsteinitz as far as 
Klenz, thence, it turns in a south eastern direc- 
tion along the towns Winterberg, Krumman, 
Gratzen, Neahaus, Moravian Budweis, Znaym, 
Lundenburg, as far as Rabensburg on[the river 
March. Here it turns to the north east and 
touches the Slovacks in an almost straight line 
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along the towns Holitch, Strasnitz and Vselin 
to the Carpathian ridge where it comes into 
contact with the Poles of Galicia. From this 
point the river Oder forms its frontier as far as 
Oderberg. Then it goes from Sternberg along 
the Sudet mountains through Sternberg, Mo- 
ravian Neustadt to Kirschberg and Koniginhoff 
whence we began to trace this line. The terri- 
tory enclosed by this line comprehends a space 
of about 850 German square miles which with 
the exception of a few German colonies is in- 
habited by a pure Slavonic population. 

The boundary line of the Slovacks separates 
them on the north west from the Bohemians by 
the line which we have already mentioned, 
thence it continues along the Carpathian ridge 
till the town of Pivnichna separating them from 
the Poles in Galicia, from that place it runs 
through the towns Bordiow, Humene, and fol- 
lowing the course of the river Ondava which 
divides them from the Kussines in Galicia and 
Hungary. On the south they are divided 
from the Magyars or real Hungarians by a line 
running through the towns Sechovtze, Kashau 
Tornala, Filekovo, the course of the river Eipel 
to the Hont, thence along the towns of Cevica, 
Keecuhausel near Comorn to Presburg, then 
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following the course of the river Danube to the 
mouth of the river March, which separates 
them from the Germans. The territory in- 
habited by the Slovacks extends over fifteen 
comitate of which those of Turchan, Orava, 
Liptau, Trenchin and Zvclensk are entirely and 
the rest principally occupied by them* There 
are besides several large settlements of the 
Slovacks, scattered in different parts of Hun- 
gary. The language which they speak is a 
dialect of that of Bohemia but they write in the 
pure idiom of that country. 

The Wends of Lusatia (who call themselves 
Syrbs) are the remnants of those Slavonians by 
whom all that country was formerly inhabited 
and whose settlements extended beyond the 
Elbe to the river Saale. Their number is now 
very small (144,000) and they inhabit the 
country about the towns Lubben, Lieberosa, 
Cottbus and Muekau forming a kind of Sla- 
vonic island in a German sea. Their language 
greatly resembles the Polish and the Bohemian, 
and they have notwithstanding the very small 
number of their population many literary pro- 
ductions published in their idiom. We have 
given an account of them in page 119. 
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